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THE WEAVER OF SNOW. 


In Polar noons when the moonshine 
glimmers, 
And the frost-fans whirl, 


ice- 


And whiter than moonlight the 
flowers grow, 

And the lunar rainbow quivers and 
shimmers, 

And the Silent Laughers dance to and 
fro, 


A stooping girl 
As pale as pearl 
Gathers the frost-flowers where they 
blow; 
And the tleet-foot fairies smile, for they 
know 
The Weaver of Snow. 


And she climbs at last to a berg set 
free, 
That drifteth slow: 
And she sails to the edge of the world 
we see: 
And waits till the wings of the north 
wind lean 
Like an eagle’s wings o'er a lochan of 
green, 
And the pale stars glow 
On berg and floe.... 
Then down on our world with a wild 
laugh of glee 
She empties her lap full of shimmer 
and sheen. 
And that is the way in a dream I have 
seen 
The Weaver of Snow. 


Fiona Macleod. 


IN PRAISE OF YOUTH. 
O delicate Youth, thy praises shall be 
sung 
While yet my heart is young.... 
While Life and I, in search of lovely 


things, 

Go out with dancing feet and dreaming 
eyes, 

And find wild Folly, with her rainbow 
wings, 

Sweeter than all the wisdom of the 


wise. 


O delicate Youth, thy praises shall be 
sung 
While yet my heart is young.... 
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Thy whiteness, and thy brightness, and 


the sweet 

Flushed softness of thy little restless 
feet... 

The tossed and sunny tangle of thy 
hair, 

Thy swiftness, slimness, shyness, sim- 
pleness, 

That set the old folk sighing for that 
rare 

Red rose of Joy thy careless days pos- 
sess. 


. And when at last, with sad, indif- 
ferent face, 

I walk in narrow pathways patiently; 

Forgetful of thy beauty, and thy truth, 


Thy ringing laughter, thy rebellious 
grace... 
When fair Love turns his face away 


from me... 
Then, let me die, O 
Youth! 


delicate sweet 
Olive Douglas. 
The Academy. 


NIGHT AND DAY. 
When the gray night comes drifting 
o'er the sea, 
The melancholy sea that will not sleep, 
And the moist wind is sad with ghosts 
of flowers, 
Dear, do you think of me? 


But when the birds wake, 
and anew 
weaves 
hours, 
Pale from he vigil that remorse must 
keep, 
I think and think of you. 


Alas! 


Dawn her coronal of rosy 


the image of night, expression- 
less; 
Haunted by mocking ghosts and hate- 
ful dreams; 
with anguish of 
thought; 


I am 


Heavy distracted 


But you—O you are like the dawn that 
gleams 
On men who wander in a wilderness; 


Guiding their wounded feet to holy 
streams, 

And gilding the fair city that they 
sought. 


St. John Lucas. 
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THE POETRY OF MI 


The traditional division of poetry 
into lyric, dramatic, epic or narrative, 
and satiric, is superficially descriptive 
rather than analytic and philosophical, 
except for the distinction drawn by 
it between lyrical poetry and poetry 
of all other kinds. Here is a distinc- 
tion which really goes to the root of 
things, and it is one which may be 
expressed in terms equally familiar, 
by saying that all poetry is either ob- 
jective or subjective. Poetry is the 
representation of life as apprehended 
or experienced through the medium 
of intensified and sustained emotion, 
nud the poet's art, as Tolstoy has 
truly said of all art, is the means of 
arousing in others emetion similar to 
that which has been experienced by 
the poet himself. But this emotion 
may be either direct and simple, the 
wet himself being the hero of it, in 
which case it will have reference to 
his own private life, and be tinged 
with his own idiosyncrasies, or else 

may be emotion aroused by the 
human lot generally, or by special as- 
pects of it, which the poet apprehends 
through the medium of his intellect 
und his sympathies, but which are 
not identified with, and still-less are 
bounded by, his own personal adven- 
tures or the peculiarities of his own 
temperament, 

Now the gift of expression being 
presupposed, the difference between 
the qualitias requisite for the produc- 
tion of these two kinds of poetry is 
this, that in subjective or lyrical poetry 
the primary requisite is a peculiar per- 
sonal sensitiveness or passion which 
connects the poet directly with other 
things or persons; but for poetry of 


**“The Season: a Satire”; third edition, 


1869. ** The Golden Age: a Satire,” 1871. “ The 
Tower of Babel: a Celestial Love-Drama,” 
1890. “‘Savonarola: a Tragedy,” 1891. “Alfred 
the Great”; fifth edition, 1%1. “ Fortunatus 
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the objective kind the primary equip- 
ment of the poet must include much 
more than this. It must include a 
wide outlook on life, an instinctive 
insight into the motives of other men 
und women and the varieties of 
human circumstance, together with 
some formal or at all events some 
virtual philosophy, by means of which 
the facts of life are bound together 
or focalized, and, being thus referred 
to the origin or the ultimate poten- 
tialities of humanity, are made the 
subjects of emotions indefinitely wider 
than, but comparable to, those which 
ure excited by the passions of the in- 
dividual human being. In subjective 
poetry, such as that of a Sappho or a 
Keats, philosophy and a_e general 
knowledge of men and women go for 
nothing. In objective poetry, such as 
that of a Dante, a Shakespeare, and 
i Goethe, they are not indeed every- 
thing, but they are the first thing. 
They are not the fire on the altar, but 
they are the offering to’ which the fire 
is applied, In other words, when we 
are dealing with any objective poet— 
und the greatest poets of the world 
have belonged to the objective order 

the ultimate standard by which his 
rank and his significance are to be 
measured is what he means as a 
thinker, as an observer, and as an im- 
passioned critic of life, not the man- 
ner in which he produces his notes 
us a singer, The importance of the 
latter is vital, but it is subsidiary to 
the importance of the former. 

We have been led to make these 
observations by the volumes now be- 
fore us. Without prejudging the 


the Pessimist”; second edition, 1892. ‘‘ Prince 
Lucifer”; third edition, 1891. ‘*The Human 
Tragedy”; fourth edition, 1891. “English 
Lyrics” (edited by William Watson); fourth 
edition, 1905. “*The Door of Humility,’’ 1906, 
and other works, 
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question of Mr. Austin’s true place 
on Parnassus, we may say that his 
poetry, considered comprehensively, 
belongs to the objective order, and re- 
quires, in common with that of the 
greatest poets of the world, to be 
judged by the kind of standard to 
which we have just alluded. What- 
ever its merits otherwise, it is more 
than a series of “effusions” which can 
be dismissed as good or bad in accord- 
ance with their individual prettiness. 
It must be taken as the work of a 
man who has, for a long series of 
years, endeavored with a consistency 
which can only now be appreciated, 
to deliver a message to the world (if 
so hackneyed a phrase may be for- 
given to us) the content of which, 
from his earliest expressions of it to 
his latest, has known little other 
change than that of continuous de- 
velopment. What Mr. Austin’s mes- 
sage to his contemporaries is becomes 
much more apparent when we glance 
at his works collectively than it is if 
we confine ourselves to a perusal, how- 
ever careful, of any one of them. We 
will do our bést to present it in brief 
terms to the reader, as it is only 
through a consideration of this that 
we can estimate Mr. Austin fairly. 
Cardinal Newman said, when de- 
fending himself against the unhand- 
some critics who maintained that no 
Roman Catholic could ever be a loyal 
English citizen, “I will drink to my 
Queen first, and I will drink to the 
Pope afterwards.” Mr. Austin, who 
was brought up a Catholic, would in 
his early days have said, under similar 
circumstances, precisely the same 
thing; and he would have said it with 
a meaning most probably more far- 
reaching than Newman’s. Whatever 


might be the influence of dogma or 
faith upon his nature, he would have 
said that he—the man who was thus 
influenced—was not an abstract man, 
but a concrete individual Englishman, 
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who, no matter what his religion, con- 
fronted this world and the next as a 
member of the great race to which he 
owed his existence, and through his 
connection with which it was his 
destiny, his birthright, and his pride, 
to live and act. Mr. Austin’s charac- 
ter in these respects has been happily 
touched upon and illustrated by a 
brother poet, Mr. William Watson, 
who has contributed a critical preface 
to a collection of Mr, Austin’s minor 
poems. “To be frankly local,” Mr. 
Watson truly says, “in the sense in 
which Burns and Béranger—yes, and 
one may add Homer and Virgil—are 
local, has not seldom been a direct 
road into the general heart of man,” 
and Mr. Austin, he proceeds, local as 
he mainly is at once by temperament 
and intention, may justly regard his 
localism as one means of reaching the 
universai, Mr. Watson explains him- 
self by saying that in the Poet Laure- 
ate’s character two “dominant notes” 
are “love of country” and “love of the 
country,” and he shows by the case 
of Shakespeare how this double 
patriotism may make the poet greater 
as a poet by making him a virile and 
impassioned citizen. There are two 
points, however, which we think Mr. 
Watson has neglected, and which re- 
quire to be mentioned here. Mr. 
Austin’s devotion to his own land, 
and his patriotic sense that, for him- 
self at least, it is superior to any 
other, is accompanied, as it could not 
have been in the case either of Burns 
or Shakespeare, by a sympathy with 
the local genius of other countries 
also, especially of Greece and Italy, 
which is founded on wide knowledge 
of their literatures and _ personal 
familiarity with their life. His British 
preferences have therefore no tinge 
of provincialism. Further, that love 
of “the” country, as opposed to the 
town, which Mr. Watson rightly spe- 
cifies as one of his most distinctive 
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traits, implies far more than a sus- 
ceptibility to those aspects of nature 
which .“haunted Wordsworth like a 
passion,” and were the main inspira- 
sion of Keats. For Mr. Austin love of 
the country is closely associated with 
a philosophy of social life which is, 
in an age like the present, so distinct 
and challenging as to merit the ap- 
pellation of polemical. It is a philos- 
ophy in which there is no note of as- 
ceticism, but which is nevertheless a 
protest against excessive personal lux- 
ury, and the kinds of ambition and 
the kinds of activity which minister 
to it. Every rank and avocation, 
from the peasant’s up to the prince's, 
has, in its proper dignity, 
and, when set in appropriate circum- 
beauty. Wealth, 
is ideally the 
adornment and the neces- 
mechanism of certain 
far-reaching social 
wholesome 


his view, 


stances, its proper 
as he conceives of it, 
symbolical 
material 
high activities, 
services, and lives 
tenor becomes influential by reason 
of their conspicuous stateliness, and 
merely the instrument, as to 
many of its present 
seems to be, of a competitive self-in- 
dulgence which degrades and vulgar- 


sary 


whose 


is not 
possessors it 


izes those who make it their chief 
object, and generates a bitter and 
gratuitous discontent amongst others 


by offering them a base example which 
they are not able to imitate. 


There is nothing original in such 
a philosophy of life, and herein lies 
one of Mr. Austin’s characteristic 
merits. His poetry lies on the high 


road to the universal for yet another 
reason besides those specified by Mr. 
Watson. It is essentially the poetry 


of common-sense and healthy direct- 


ness. This was exhibited very clearly 
in the first poetical composition by 
which Mr. Austin gained the ear of 


the public. This was a satire written 


in the couplets of which Pope is the 
and Mr. Aus- 


familiar master, 


lheost 
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tin’s critics at the fime set him down 
us an imitator of Pope. To that poet 
he did no doubt owe certain turns of 
phrase and certain tricks of treatment, 
but otherwise he had little in common 
with him except a practical attitude 
of mind and a closeness to common 
life. Mr. Austin’s literary parent in 
this case was not Pope but Dryden, 
and especially Dryden as _ translator 
of the Sixth Satire of Juvenal. The 
reception of “The Season” by the pub- 
lic was, he says in one of his prefaces, 
so satisfactory that he encour- 
aged some years later to follow up 
that work with another of the same 
kind entitled “The Golden Age.” 
Here he sounds again the note of 
Dryden and Juvenal, and attacks the 
objects of his animosity with yet more 


was 


sweeping blows. In “The Season” 
Mr. Austin .confines himself to the 
West-end of London, and invokes the 


Muse whose sway extends 
Where Hyde begins beyond where Ty- 
burn ends. 


And though he admits that he is some- 
what young for a censor, he declares 


that his youth is an invaluable ad- 
vantage to him as a satirist, since 


nobody will be able to say of him that 
in denouncing fashionable society he 
is carping at pleasures and successes 
which he might not enjoy if he chose. 


Ilis censure, therefore, is quite im- 
partial, Society, he declares, is com- 


posed of men unworthy of friendship, 
and women unworthy of love. The 
women care for nothing but the grati- 


fication of their vanitv; the men for 
nothing but the gratification of their 


appetites. 


Divergence, think you? Be not duped; 


their aim, 


In seeming diverse, is in substance 
same. 
Cribbed and confined, both need 


some sensuous sport, 
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The one for praise, the others hunt for 
port. 

And all must own that neither act their 
best 

Till the half-drunk lean over the half- 
dressed. 


sample of 
That of 
In this 
indictment of 


In these lines we have a 


Mr. Austin’s 
“The Golden Age” 


earliest style. 

is similar, 
work he extends his 
Mayfair and its denizens to his fellow- 
countrymen generally, and their domi- 
nant and activities. We shall 


best do justice to the author's mean- 


ideals 


ing by quoting a few sentences from 
his own analysis of his poem. 


The rage for gold is by no means con- 
fined to the base-born or the vulgar. 
It is most obvious in the manner in 
which it degrades aristocratic tastes 
and aspirations. ... Feudalism is sup- 
planted by Competition, and Force de- 
posed in favor of Fraud. ... Thanks to 


Gold, Woman is as vase-hardened as 
Man. ‘The Lords are as servile as the 
Commons, and for the same motives. 


. Our foreign policy is as much di- 
rected by the love of gold as our do- 
mestic fortunes. Gold is the genius of 
both. The author summons Britain 
to confront the world in arms, if neces- 
sary. Failing spirit enough for that, 
the author prays that the glacial period 
may return, and the Island be once 
more wrapped in impenetrable mists. 


Mr. Austin, looking back in his 
maturity on the performances of his 
adventurous youth, would probably 


himself admit that they have the de- 
fects of their qualities, and exhibit in 
the domain of criticism the same want 
of balanced judgment which for most 
young poets is the secret of their in- 
spiration in the domain of passion. 
Mr. Austin’s criticisms of life indeed, 
as expressed in his two satires, do not 
differ from those of any more sober 
censor, except for the flights of ex- 


with which his poetic genius 
His story, for example, 


aggeration 
invests them. 


The Poetry of Mr. Alfred Austin. 


of the fashionable young lady and the 


dressmaker, which sums itself up in 
the epigrammatic line, “And Clara 


that Claribel dance,” is a 


story which has been told by a whole 


dies may 
series of forgotten novelists and tract- 
writers, and nothing new, except its 
form, is imparted to it by Mr. Austin, 
associates it with a turn of 
phrase which had used 
before by any one but a well-known 


who 
never been 
poet, who observed in a previous cen- 
tury that “Wretches hang that jury- 
men may dine.” We however, 
not insisting on Mr. Austin’s want of 
moral We 
should, indeed, do better to call it his 
eccentricity; and 
insist on it here because we regard 
it as one of his signal merits. These 
satires, and the fact that he began his 
poetic career as a satirist, introduce us 
to a fundamental] trait of his charac- 
ter, and exhibit him as being before 
all things a normal and healthy man, 


are, 


originality as a defect, 


want of moral we 


in close contact with realities, even 
if he does not always understand 


them, judging his fellows in the light 
of lofty and courageous principles, 
and denouncing vice and frjvolity, not 


as a fanatic, but as a man of the 
world and a philosopher. He is not 
a poet as distinguished from a man 


of the world, but he is a man of the 
world distinguished by possessing the 
temperament of a poet. 

The poetical works of the Laureate 
too numerous and voluminous to 
admit of our referring in detail to 
more than the most important and 
representative of them; but the fore- 
going examination of his attitude and 
character generally will enable us to 
see at once into what groups his 
works naturally divide themselves, 
and to understand what, in each case, 
have been his aims and the nature of 
his inspiration. He is, as we set out 
with observing, not distinctively a 
lyrical or subjective poet. The lyrical 


are 
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impulse is nevertheless strong in him; 
and a series of lyrics—many of them 


being of an autobiographical kind— 
has accompanied his larger and less 
personal works, Of these last the 


most important consist of five dramas, 
and one long romance or philosophical 
The five dramas are 
Babel,” 
“Fortunatus 


novel in verse. 
“The Tower of 
“Alfred the Great,” the 
Pessimist,”’ and “Prince Lucifer.” The 
romance is “The Human Tragedy.” 
Our most satisfactory course will be 


“Savonarola,” 


to deal with these groups separately, 
taking the dramas first, then “The 
Human Tragedy,’ and _ the lyrical 
poems last. 

His dramas are themseves sepa- 
rable into two groups. The first com- 
prises “The Tower of Babel,” 


“Savonarola,” and “Alfred the Great,” 
and may in a broad sense be called 
political. The second comprises “For- 
tunatus the Pessimist’ and “Prince 
Lucifer”; and may, in contradistinc- 
tion to the described as 
mainly philosophical. 

To “The Tower of Babel” the author 
gives a second title, namely, “A Celes- 
tial Love-drama,” which we regard as 
being infelicitous, and doing injustice 
to his intentions. Nothing could well 
be more remote from the interests of 
the present day than a celestial love- 
drama enacted on the plain of Shinar. 
But the main interest of Mr. Austin’s 
poem is, as he himself gives us to 
understand, not the philanderings of 
one of the sons of God with one of 
the daughters of men. He means us 
to take the poem as a symbolical 
representation of ithe ambitious at- 
tempts of human society to escape 
from its own limitations by means of 
an enlarged control over the resources 


former, be 


of material life. “The Tower of 
Babel,” for Mr. Austin, means the 
modern world endeavoring to found 


happiness and dignity on a mere ac- 
the manner 


cumulation of wealth, in 
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which he attacks in “The Season” and 


“The Golden Age.” The love-story of 
visit of a 
the 


en- 


the 
earth, in 


his drama deals with 


winged spirit to the 
becomes 
the 


wife 


which he 
amored of the wife of 
builder of the The 
long regretted what she divines to be 


course of 
chief 
tower. has 
the insensate ambition of her husband, 
and she finds relief in a purely pla- 
tonic intimacy with this visitant from 
another world, The how- 
ever, having been at last killed when 
the tower is thrown down by the 
deity, the wife finds in a 
complete union and 
the moral of the drama is that, though 
man, by material cannot lift 
earth to heaven, the higher affections 
are a means by which heaven may be 


husband, 


happiness 


with her lover; 


means 


drawn down to earth. 

In “Savonarola” and “Alfred 
Great” he preaches a cognate moral, 
but his means in both these cases are 
much better suited to his ends. The 
Florence of Savonarola and the Medici 
is for him not an historical Florence 
only. It is a symbol] of the world to- 
day, and the corruption due to an ex- 
cessive struggle after the merely ma- 
terial appliances of civilization. The 
love-story here, which has no winged 
spirit either for 
meant to portray in the colors of daily 
life those simple yet supreme satisfac- 


the 


hero or heroine, is 


tions of the human spirit which, 
adorned by culture, yet uncorrupted 
by luxury, constitute, as Aristotle 


taught, the apex of the moral triangle, 
and lie not only between, but above, 
the too much and the too little. At 
the same time, in Savonarola’s end 
Mr. Austin symbolizes the weaknesses 
which beset endeavor of even the 
noblest kind, and the irony of fate 
which either thwarts it or denies com- 
pleteness to its results. “Alfred the 
Great,” a work on a very much 
smaller scale, again celebrates a 
healthy and elevated love as the mas- 
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ter-key to human felicity; but this 
doctrine is here connected with an 
exhibition of the nobility of inherited 
power which realizes that its chief 
splendor is derived from far-reaching 
and heroic work successfully per- 
formed for others. The times of King 
Alfred are, for the imaginations of 
most Englishmen, almost as shadowy 
as those of King Arthur; but Mr. 
Austin, to institute an inevitable com- 
parison, makes of his national hero a 
far more living and a far more intel- 
ligent man than Lord Tennyson, with 
portent and miracle to aid him, made 
of his “blameless king.” Mr. Austin’s 
typical English ruler, who himself 
translates Boethius, seeks to dissemi- 
nate learning amongst his semi-barbar- 
ous subjects, to unite a dismembered 
country under an intelligible system 
of government, and to lay the founda- 
tions of an efficient national navy, is, 


as a symbolical figure, much more 
useful and _ stimulating than the 
wielder of an enchanted sword, and 


the head of a body of knight-errants 
—men whose business, when 
they were not unhorsing and maiming 
one another, was to prosecute a series 
meaningless ad- 


main 


of private and now 
ventures. 

Mr. Austin’s two 
dramas, “Fortunatus 
“Prince Lucifer,’ are, we think. 
in respect of their general scheme, 
still better constructed, with reference 


philosophical 
the Pessimist”’ 
and 


to his inner purpose, then “Savona- 
rola” or “Alfred the Great.” The 
action of both takes place in the 
present day; but Mr. Austin, while 


keeping in touch with contemporary 
conditions and character, 
contrives with much artistic ingenuity 
to generalize them and even to uni- 
versalize them. We will give the 
reader the story of both these poems, 
enable him to understand 


types of 


which. will 


the scope of the poet’s meaning, and 
presently when 


to follow us we 
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refer to their strictly literary merits. 

Fortunatus is a cultivated modern 
Englishman, enjoying the rank of 
duke and possessing great estates, ap- 
parently in the county of Kent. But 
though the scene of the drama is thus 
specialized by a variety of local 
touches, the Kent of Fortunatus is 
no more a single region than Shake- 
speare’s forest of Arden, or his fairy- 
haunted wood near Athens. Fortu- 
natus is a man of middle age, but still 
full of youthful vigor, Nature has 
made him a poet. Experience of the 
world, of women, and of politics has 
made him a complete, though not an 
unkindly, cynic. One woman especiaily 
has assisted in thus hardening him— 
somebody’s faithless mistress, who, 
having artfully entangled him in her 
declares eventually that she 
is about to become a mother by him, 
with the deliberate design of forcing 


meshes, 


him to make her a duchess. After 
this episode Fortunatus grows con- 


firmed in the opinion that, if women 
lave any value for a wise man at all, 
they are valuable merely as toys of 
fancy or ministers of passing pleasure. 
In the opening scene he is in confer- 
ence with his private secretary, who 
puts before him a long series of peti- 
tions from the vicar, the schoolmaster, 
and various bodies of workmen, all 
of whom ask either for new _ buildings 
or for some extravagant increase of 
“Let them all have what they 
want.” Fortunatus answers in effect. 
“It will teach the fools that such gifts 
them no happier than they 
were.” He starts, when this business is 
over, for a ride in an adjacent forest. 


wages. 


make 


When he is far from home his horse 
casts a shoe; and while he is chewing 
annoyance a pedlar 


whom he 


cud of his 
makes his appearance, of 
enquires whether there is any smith 
in the neighborhood. The pedlar, to 
whom Mr. Austin gives the name of 
Abaddon, and kind of 


the 


who is a 
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Mephistopheles masquerading in the 
guise of Autolycus, answers him with 
a cynical humor which harmonizes 
with his own mood, and ends by in- 
forming him that though there is no 
smith within reach, there is a man 
called Franklin—a superior kind of 
yeoman farmer—who lives close by in 
the forest, and who will shoe his horse 
for him as well as any professional. 
Franklin is out when Fortunatus ar- 
rives, but his daughter Urania is at 
home, and a pretty little child, April. 
receives the stranger with a 
captivating dignity, .and 
him at once, as 


Urania 
simple and 
the child comes to 
though she jnstinctively felt him to be 
her friend. Finally Franklin uppears. 
He is in his own way as charming as 
his daughter, and, though he shoes 
horses, and she cooks, makes hay, and 
assists in the shoeing, both have 
travelled and are highly cultivated. 
The acquaintance ripens and the in- 
evitable soon happens, Fortunatus 
falls in love with Urania, the quality 


of his passion refining itself as his 
knowledge of her grows more com- 
plete, until] at last he formally asks 
her to marry him, She has meanwhile 
learnt from the pedlar who the 
stranger is. His position, however, 


does not dazzle her; and, though she 
honestly admits that he has gradually 
stolen into her heart, she tells him 
that a curious obstacle stands between 
This obstacle is the fact 
exists somewhere whom 
be far nearer to her in- 
than he. This is the 
author of some poems 
which read. He her 
the ideal of what a man ought to be; 
and she could not marry any one but 
this man himself or equal, It 
finally turns out that the author was 
himself, who had written 
in that spirit of trustful 
his 


him and her. 
that a man 
she feels to 
most heart 
anonymous 
is for 


she once 


his 


Fortunatus 
the poems 
sympathetic optimism 


and which 


purified passion for Urania has at last 
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Meanwhile 
happened, 


him, 
have 

dukedom as 

kinsman, 
having 


caused to revive in 
several other things 
Fortunatus inherited his 
the successor of a distant 
the previous heir-apparent 
more or less mysteriously disappeared. 
This missing heir turns out to be none 
other than Franklin, possessing 
some moderate fortune of 
preferred a simple life to one burdened 
with adventitious splendor. He now 
feels that he has done wrong in evad- 
ing his natura] responsibilities. He 
assumes the rank Fortunatus, 
who becomes his son-in-law, willingly 
surrenders to him, and the two men 
both find wisdom in this exchange of 
Meanwhile April, whose 
instinctive affection for Fortunatus 
had done much towards restoring him 
to his better self, is discovered to be 
his own child by the mistress already 
mentioned, had, it 
serted him as soon as she found that 
of her am- 
the child’s 
her passionate clinging 


who, 


his own, 


which 


positions, 


who appears, de- 


he refused to be the tool 
The 
death, and of 


bition, pathos of 
to himself, completes the conversion 
of the the cold and 
mocking cynicism to a sorrow for the 
evil in human nature, and a restored 
belief in its fundamental goodness and 
in the profound the 
affections and of social duty. 

Lucifer introduces us to a 
world no modern than that of 
lertunatus. The scene of this drama 
is the Switzerland of the present day. 
Ilere Lucifer, really 
nothing less than an emperor in volun- 
him- 
philo- 


pessimist from 


significance of 


Prince 


less 


Prince who is 


tary retirement, has established 
self in a restored the 
sophic quiet of which he much prefers 
throne, Having outgrown alli 
any personal deity, he had 
dominions 
His peo- 


castle, 


to a 
belief in 
desired to 
both worship and marriage. 
ple, however, could not be got to agree 
They obstinately clung to 
the 


abolish in his 


him, 
the 


with 


both; result being that mon- 
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arch, disgusted by their conservatism, 
has retired into private life, to cherish 
sublime among the 
and the Alps, 
where he finds in the sky, the Matter- 


his philosophy 


peaks avalanches of 


horn, and the beautiful mountain 
flowers, more ennobling companions 


for his soul than the personal Creator 
One day, in one 
young 


of the theologians. 
of his rambles, he encounters a 
shepherdess, Eve, who in following a 
pet lamb had landed herself on a ledge 
of rock—a highly dangerous situation 
which the _ prince bravely 
rescues her. The beauty and simplic- 
ity of this daughter of nature, totally 
different from anything which he has 
ever known before, refresh and capti- 
vate his fancy, and the incident is the 
which, 


—from 


beginning of an acquaintance 


since the shepherdess proves herself 


an admiring and _ untiring listener, 
ripens into an intimacy of a charming 
innocent, kind. Father 


Eve’s confessor, to whom she 


and 
Gabriel, 
lays bare her heart, discovers nothing 
in it unbefitting a pure and marriage- 
able maiden, and bids her go in peace. 
Her intimacy with her princely lover 
is therefore continued by her in good 
faith, but little by little she becomes 
so imbued with his ideas that she at 
last confides her life to keeping 
without the benediction of the Church. 
The two go round the world together 
enjoying a continuous honeymoon, and 
return to their castle still happy in 
each other. Then the child which is 
born to her falls dangerously ill and 


wholly 


his 


dies. During its illness she profoundly 
grieves her lover by desiring to go 
back to the devotions which, under 


his influence, she has discarded, and 
to evoke the aid of the Madonna. 
This turn of events is all the more 
because the Prince’s 
late subjects have meanwhile come 
round to his way of think- 
ing. They are now willing, if only he 


embarrassing 


own 


will go back to them, to shut up all 
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their churches and forswear matri- 
mony also; and he is already cengratu- 
lating himself on the with 
which his shepherdess his 
with His 


forces him to 


grace 


will share 


throne him, love for Eve. 


however, the inconsist- 


ency of sanctioning her return to the 


superstitions of her girlhood, and 
finally, when the child dies, his own 
grief united with hers so far softens 
his intellectual pride and obstinacy 
that, won by her passionate appeal, 
he consents to become her legal hus- 
band. By thus bowing to the de- 


immemorial social law 
himself of a 
new harmony in his own nature, and, 
the touched afresh by the 
great mysteries of religion whilst the 
wife remains still alive to the claims 
of the human intellect, the,two find a 
new union in some common spiritual 
meeting-place. Eve to him in 
conclusion, “Who once has doubted, 
never quite believes,” and he answers, 
“Who once believed will never wholly 


mands of an 
he becomes conscious 


husband 


says 


doubt.” 

Mr. Austin’s meaning in both these 
works will be sufficiently apparent to 
the reader from these outlines of their 
respective We now, in 
a similar manner, give an account of 
~The Tragedy.” This is a 
romance or novel in verse, and is 
written in the metre which Byron 
made popular by his “Don Juan.” 
The follows. The hero, 
Godfrid, is on a visit at a quiet but 
beautiful country where he is 
thrown into constant association with 
his host’s daughter Olive. He is en- 
chanted by her beauty and by her 
evident admiration of himself. He 
quotes poetry to her, and at last gives 
her a kiss; but his means being not 
sufficient to enable him to marry with 
prudence, he manages to avoid any 
formal declaration of his sentiments; 
and the “Promethean monster’ with 
its “roaring feet,” as Mr. Austin calls 


stories. will 


Hluman 


story is as 


house, 
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the train, carries him away uncom- 
mitted. Olive, however, has given her 
whole heart to him; and feeling that, 
him, nothing else 
matters, she allows her parents to 
marry her to a Yorkshire baronet, 
Gilbert; and vows herself to a blighted 
life of joyless wifely loyalty. Godfrid 
is miserable enough, though he is not 
absolutely broken-hearted; and feeling 
with some justice that he has not be- 
haved having sent her a 
ring and some verses, seeks solace in 
foreign travel. In the second Act we 
find that chance has led him to Spiag- 
giascura, a primitive Mediterranean 
village on the confines of France and 


if she cannot have 


very well, 


Italy. A religious sceptic, he still 
laments the loss of the faith which 


was his in boyhood, and finds, conse- 
quently, a forlorn pleasure in visiting 
a neighboring shrine of the Madonna, 


which is remarkable for the care 
bestowed on it and for the flowers 
which are always on the altar, One 


day he meets the custodian, a beauti- 
ful orphan peasant girl, as illiterate 
as Prince Lucifer’s shepherdess, but 
endowed by her devotion to Our Lady 
with an education than liberal. 
Godfrid becomes conscious of a 
spiritual, though not of an intellectual, 
sympathy with her, and she gradually 
usurps in his heart the place once oc- 
cupied by Olive. Olympia (for that 
is her name) reciprocates his personal 
sentiments. He is, however, obliged 
to confess that, though he appreciates, 
he does not share, her faith; and she 
declares that, unless he is able to be- 
lieve as she does, she can never, much 
as she loves him, be more to him than 
a sorrowing friend. Her own convic- 


more 


tion is, however, that his faith is not 
dead but sleeping, and at her sugges- 
tion, and in her company, he starts ona 
pilgrimage to Milan, where the beauty 
of the cathedral and the advice of an 
aged priest will, 
declares, 


so she confidently 


restore him to the sacred 
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Willing as 


own 


fold, She is too sanguine, 
Godfrid 


version, 


is to assist in his con- 


ecclesiastical architecture and 


sympathetic clerical advice, though 
they 
leave 
touched. 
and Olympia 
Thus thrown 
frid finds his way to Florence, where 
the art 
the august memories of the past afford 
him some partial anodyne for the pain 
which 
has inflicted on him. 
he is roused by a 
with Olive, 
Florence as a bride; but he finds that 
she is a bride in tears. Her husband, 
she fears, is dying of a there 
difficulty in procuring nurses, 
begs Godfrid to help 
Godfrid undertakes the duties of a 
nurse himself. Gilbert ultimately re- 
covers, but Godfrid is quite worn out, 
and the husband 
day surprises his friend sleeping on a 
the sleep of utter exhaustion, 
whilst Olive is silently 
with an expression of 
the 


appeal strongly to his _ heart. 


and his will un- 


Nothing more is to be done, 


his intellect 


sorrowfully leaves him. 


back on himself, God 


beauties of and nature and 


an over-obstinate orthodoxy 
From this mood 
sudden encounter 


who is passing through 


fever; 
is a 


and she her 


convalescent one 
sofa 
watching him 
hopeless affec- 
Gilbert, 
Olive 
read 


meaning of which 
flash of insight, divines, 
is aware that husband 
her secret, and though neither of them 
alludes to it, she begins from that 
moment to lose her health and spirits, 
till she is brought to the bed of sick- 
ness her husband has 
lately risen, and in a short time she 
dies. Gilbert and Godfrid are united 
by a common sorrow, and both long 


tion, 
in a 


her has 


from which 


for some manly means of escaping 
from the lethargy of regret. This is 
opportunely provided for them by 


public events in Italy at the date here 
in question, which Mr. Austin specifies 
as the spring of the year 1859, The 
average English reader has probably 
no very clear notion of what the mili- 
of that 


tary and political movements 
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period were, and Mr. Austin’s allu- 
sions to them are not in themselves 
enlightening. It will be enough to 
say that Godfrid and Gilbert join the 
army of Garibaldi immediately after 


Olive’s funeral, and Mr. Austin dis- 
misses his two heroes for the time 
with the curt observation 


As for the twain, they vanished in the 


rattle 
Of jolting tumbrils and the joy of 
battle. 

Between the second Act and the 
third, an interval of eight years 
elapses. Godfrid and Gilbert, when 
we meet them again, are in Capri. 
Italy meanwhile has been partially 


“liberated.” Rome, however, still re- 
mains under the tyranny of the pon- 
tiff despot, and to both of them this 
seems a blot on an otherwise smiling 
prospect. Godfrid nevertheless is 
able to enjoy life in a,chastened way 
amongst the beauties of his adopted 
home, and Gilbert makes up for the 
loss of Olive by securing the affections 
of Miriam, a captivating daughter of 
the island, who shares with him his 
burning detestation of the temporal 
power of the Pope. In the midst of 
their idyllic existence they are all 
three enraptured by the intelligence 
that Rome is to be attacked at last 
by a new army of liberation, whose 
ranks they forthwith join. Fortune 
appears to smile on them, and the 
morning of Mentana finds them elated 
with visions of victory, of a glorious 
entry into the Eternal City, and of the 
ignominious flight of the Pope, cardi- 


nals, spies, and all sorts of ecclesi- 
astical “shavelings.” Then comes the 
eatastrophe, The army of liberation 
is annihilated by the unexpected 
chassepots of the French, and Mr, 
Austin’s third Act closes with a 


jubilant ovation to the wearer of the 
and 
poet 


crown, to whose spiritual 


aspect the 


triple 
almost 


superhuman 
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does full justice. As for Godfrid, Gil- 
bert, and Miriam, they are all sup- 
posed to have fallen, but as a matter 
of fact they are saved, Godfrid being 
rescued by Olympia, who reappears 
nursing sister at Rome. The 
fourth Act opens at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Rome at last 
is, in Godfrid’s sense, “freed” by the 
withdrawal of the French troops—the 
last support of the temporal power of 
the Vatican—and Italy, being now 
unified and ruled by a liberal monarch, 
Godfrid is inclined to rest satisfied 
with this substantial result. Gilbert, 
however, completely emancipated 
from the prejudices of an English 
squire, has turned into a wild revolu- 
tionary, and not content with having 
given one country a_ constitutional 
ruler, he is burning to deliver human- 
ity from all kings and rulers whatso- 
ever. In these aspirations he is 
eagerly supported by Miriam, He 
and she therefore take themselves off 
to Paris. There at first they throw 
in their lot with the republicans, but 


as a 


finding that republicans are human 
beings with as many frailties as 
monarchists, they finally support the 


Commune, which seems to their crit- 
faculties to be the obvious fore- 
runner of the millennium. They in- 
vite Godfrid to join them, but he can- 
uot share their optimism, and refuses 
communist, He, how- 
Olympia, who is 
a nurse, and 


ical 


to become a 
ever, accompanies 
summoned to Paris as 
with her to undertake the 
the wounded, When _ they 
scene of action the Com- 
its last throes, and they 
and 
en- 


engages 
care of 
reach the 
mune is in 
ure just in time to save Gilbert 
Miriam from Whilst 
gaged in this heroic rescue they are 
both of them killed themselves, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities, recog- 
nizing the nobility of their conduct 
the touching purity of their re- 
their interment 


massacre, 


and 


lationship, sanction 
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in the same grave at Spiaggiascura. 
Gilbert and Miriam are, in a quiet 
way, apparently happy ever after- 
wards, and dabble no more in revolu- 
tions, but they bring up their child to 
hope for “the common happiness of 
all mankind.” 

Such is the story of this the longest 
and ambitious of Mr. Austin’s 
works. It is a story which is inter- 
esting, and is told with sustained 
vigor; but what we desire to dwell 
upon here is not the narrative, but its 
meaning. What the poet means to 
do is to give us a philosophy of life— 
a philosophy which, as his own notes 
indicate, practically comes to this. 
If we take the typical man and 
woman, we shall find that their high- 
est aspirations are inseparable from 
their profoundest sorrows. In the 
first Act we are shown by the case of 
Olive how love may bring about suf- 
ferings proportionate to its own 
purity. In the second Act we are 
shown how a love equally pure may 
cause similar suffering when crossed 
by what is no less sacred—religious 
conviction on the one side, and intel- 
lectual honesty on the other, In the 
third Act we are shown how love and 
religion both lead to tragedy and dis- 
appointment on a yet larger scale by 
being allied with a third influence, 
namely, that of an impassioned 
patriotism. In the fourth Act we have 
love, religion, and patriotism all lost 
in the grave owing to an abortive 
ebullition of a generous enthusiasm 
for humanity. Mr. Austin thus evi- 
dently designs the effect of his poem 
to be cumulative. Suffering first joins 
hands with love, then with love and 
religion, then with love, religion, and 
devotion to some special country, then, 
and most fatally, with all these three, 
and a wider devotion to the whole 
human race added to them, 

In these three works, “Fortunatus,” 
“Prince Lucifer,’ and “The Human 


most 
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Tragedy.” Mr. Austin 
reaches mark. The 
two dramas are obviously not meant 
for acting; and, unlike the “Faust” 
of Goethe—itself wholly unactable— 
they have no situations which could 
be made effective on the stage; but, 
as related to the intention of the 
author, they are skilful and impres- 
sive in their construction, and they 
exhibit marked originality in the man- 
ner in which characters and incidents 
belonging to the present epoch are 
detached from what is merely tempo- 
rary and affiliated to what is enduring 
and universal. This is specially true 
of “Fortunatus.” The manner in 
which modern Kent, with its wood- 
lands, its clergy, its landed pro- 
prietors, and its peasants, is con- 
verted, without afflicting us with any 
sense of the incongruous, into a world 
in which the spirit of evil follows his 
trade as a pedlar and plies his spells 
at night within a magic circle of 
glow-worms, shows Mr. Austin to 
possess the imagination of a true poet. 
In “The Human Tragedy” the mod- 
ernism is more literal; and here, on 
other grounds, a tribute should be 
paid to the writer, who essays to lift 
actual events, still comparatively 
recent, into the loftiest regions of 
feeling and comprehensive thought by 
means of a narrative whose events, 
otherwise treated, might have been 
those of an ordinary novel. 

All these three works resemble a 
novel in another way. The general 
effect depends much on the manner 
in which the _ love-incidents are 
handled; and this is evidently .the 
opinion of Mr. Austin himself. In- 
deed, as is the case with most poets, 
his conception and treatment of love 
throw special light on the character 
of his genius. They are not only ele- 
vated; they are consistently philo- 
sophical also. Through its varieties, 
as an individual experience, he is al- 


the genius of 


its high-water 
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Ways seeking to discern and to signal- 
ize its general meaning. For him, as 
for Goethe, the cures for doubt, intel- 
lectual and moral, are two, action be- 


ing one and love the other; and the 


latter—such is his doctrine—acts as 
cuide and lamp-bearer to the former. 
In seeking, however, to exhibit the 


passion under this general aspect he 


tends to become careless of verisimili- 
tude in the particular examples which 
he gives us of it. Thus, in erder to 
invest it with a sufficiently unsophis- 
ticated simplicity, he ascribes tc three 
heroines—Eve 


of his most important 


in “Prince Lucifer,” and Olympia and 


Miriam in “The Human Tragedy’— 
the circumstances, breeding, and edu- 
cation of Swiss or Italian peasants; 
und it is difticult for the reader to be- 
lieve in the astonishing influence 
which he represents them as exercis- 


ing, not: only over the feelings and 
tastes, but also over the political con- 
fastidious, 
His 


is in 


victions, of highly-placed, 
educated 


Fortunatus’ 


critical, and lovers. 


Urania in “Prince 
these respects a more credible charac- 
ter; but of all his heroines we think 
that Olive, in “The Human Tragedy,” 
alone lives for the reader as an actual 
Her character and in- 
tluence, accord 


with her circumstances; and Mr. Aus- 


human being, 


indeed, are in entire 


tin, in dealing with her and her story, 


exhibits great delicacy of touch and 


a most accurate knowledge of human 


nature. Our advice to those who 
would appreciate Mr. Austin justly 
is that they should first dwell on 
those features in his works whose 


merits are most obvious—such, for in- 
stance, as this picture of Olive—and 
use which they cannot 
fail to understand as a key to others 
may be 


those merits 


which, for various reasons, 


more obscure. 


Let us now, for a moment, turn to 


Mr. Austin’s lyrics. Of these the 
longest and latest, “The Door of Hu- 
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mility,” though lyrical in form, is in 
substance reflective and philosophical, 
Lord 


Space 


in these respects resembling 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 

will not permit us to criticize this work 
We must content ourselves 
with that its purport is 
nunalogous to that of “Prince Lucifer,” 
that it points to man’s concrete 
experience, coupled with the lessons 
oi history, rather than to the pure in- 


in detail. 
observing 


and 


teliect, as the quarters in which we 
must look for an eirenicon between 
faith and contemporary doubt. Of 


his lyrics generally, which are far too 
particular ex- 
characteris- 


humerous to admit of 
umination, the 
tics are those mentioned by Mr. Wat- 
deal with Italy, 
with himself, but 
and the 


dominant 


them 
deal 
most of them, 


son, Some of 


some of them 
the subject of 
source of his inspiration, are 
the 
poet, not 


Mr. Austin 


deepest 
and country 
No 


has excelled 


the country scenes 
life of England. 


Wordsworth, 


even 


in his passionate devotion to these, 
und, we may add, in his intimate 
knowledge of them, His verses are 
full of the spirit of English gardens, 


of flower-scented air, of showers 
leaves, of winding 
with mossy 
and the 
amongst 


rural 


amongst heavy 


lanes, of farm buildings 


roofs, of pouring mill-dams, 
and 
healthy 


and 


brooks, 


the 


rippling of shy 


such scenes move 


population, from squire peer 

down to peasant, which forms in his 

estimation the backbone of England. 
Enough. we think, has now been said 


to show that for the post which Mr. 


Austin occupies he has many signal 
qualifications. No other living English 
writer of verse, so far as we know, 


unites in the same degree the qualifi- 
cations of the the scholarly 
traveller, the keen student of politics, 
the actual warfare, 
the devoted 


scholar, 


observer of 
thinker, 


close 


speculative the 


cultivator of the Muses, and the friend 
of the 


farmer and the cottager. If 
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these qualifications entitle an English 
poet to the dignity of official repre- 
sentative of poetry in his own coun- 


try, Mr, Austin is more amply quali- 


fied than either of his two illustrious 
predecessors. But we have not called 
attention to Mr. Austin’s many ac- 


complishments, described his principal 


works, and indicated his far-reaching, 


many-sided and lofty aims merely in 
that he is 
Our principal 


order to show worthy of 
official 


been to 


the laurel. ob- 

home to the 
that Mr. 
contemporaries 


ad- 


has bring 


ject 


general reader the fact when 


nddresses his 


Austin 


as a poet, they are not being 


dressed by any mere maker of verses, 


but by a systematic thinker and a 


gifts, who has 


and 


man of exceptional 


serious things to express, who is 


compelled by the fatality of his nature 


te use verse as his means of express- 
ing them. 

There is one aspect of his work, 
however, which it still remains for us 
to consider. Matthew Arnold defined 
-the substance of religion as “morality 
teuched with emotion.” The sub- 
stunce of great poetry may be defined 
uhalogously as comprehension touched 
with emotion. But the definition is 


gives as the sub- 


hot complete. It 


stance of 


exists in the 
himself. It 


poetry as it 
the 
light on 


consciousness of 


poet 
what is of equal 
the 


emotion is to 


throws no 


importance, namely, technical 


medium by which this 


be transferred to others, A poet is in 
the who is 


olpelled to be his own pianist. and 


position of a composer 


however great may be his genius, this 
will not reveal itself in an adequate 
way to the world except through his 


skill in striking the keys of his musi 
cal The instru- 
ment is his style, and no estimate of 


instrument, poet's 
con- 
but 
renders 


him can be complete unless we 


not only his compositions, 


sider, 


the manner also in which he 


them, 
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How far, then, does Mr, Austin, 
through his style, do justice to the 
contents of his personality? To most 


readers it will be obvious that his tech- 


nique has grave defects, but, before 


commenting on them, let us give some 


examples of that technique at its best, 


so that the Laureate may be judged 
by standards which he has himself 
set up. In our opinion the most 
finished of his works are “Fortunatus 


Lucifer,” 
the 
“The 


works, 


the Pessimist” and “VDrince 


more especially the former; whilst 
undoubtedly 
To 

the 
afford 
Austin’s lyrical 


most ambitious is 


Human Tragedy.” these 


will in main confine 

They 
Mr. 
well as of his narrative and dramatic. 

Let 
The 
capable of 


therefore, we 


ourselves, will us speci- 


mens of stvle as 


us start then with “Fortunatus.” 


author here shows that he is 


writing dramatic blank 
His pedlar—his Me- 


though the 


verse admirably. 
phistopheles-Autolycus 
conception owes something to Goethe, 


is in many respects most original, and 


he speaks as pithily as his prototype. 


“Who may you be?’ Fortunatus asks 
him when he first unsuspectingly 
meets the fantastic itinerant in the 
forest. 


Abaddon. 1 am the Pride of Life 
Fortunatus. The devil you are! 
ibaddon. The Devil l am, that’s cer 

tain, Though you will believe it, 

since ‘tis true. ‘ 
Fortunatus. You are a humorist. 
Abaddon. So would you be, were you 
the Pride of Life, 
And not its dupe. I have nothing here 


hot 


for you. 
Still, look upon my shrewd time-serving 
things. 
Corsets and laces .. . kerchiefs, collars, 
cuffs. 
Lord, how many, 


As we stand here, are longing for this 
lace— 

Venetian point—at least I tell ’em so. 

... It is worth 

A library of doubt, and 
converts 

Than all the Encyclopedists. 


makes more 
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This is the occasion on which the 
pedlar informs the duke that he can 
get his horse shod at the home of 
Franklin and Urania. Having told 
him the way he takes his leave, say- 


ing: 

She loiters in the garden. Fare you 
well! 

Get a new shoe. 
you home, 

And bring you back again. 


‘Tis sure to carry 


When the duke subsequently returns 
in accordance with this prediction, he 
meets the pedlar again, outside Frank- 


lin’s gate, and asks him jocularly if 


his name is still the Pride of Life. 

The pedlar answers, 

It is, where I just come from. But 
for you 

I have another. Lust of the Flesh we 
call it. 


You are not virtuous, 
So need I practise no disguise with you. 
Lust of the Flesh—behold me! She’s 
within, 
aking with alabaster arms the loaves 
Of household continence. She is alone. 
Urania is 


The pedlar departs, and 


heard within, singing: 


Now that milch-cows chew the cud 
Everywhere are roses, roses; 
Here a-blow, and there a-bud, 
Here in pairs, and there in posies. 
Roses from the gable’s cliff 
With pale flaky petals strowing 
All the garden-paths, as if 
Frolic Summer took to snowing. 


Let us now take two specimens of 
the dialogue on its loftier 
Franklin had been expatiating to 
Fortunatus on the advantages of rural 
Fortunatus 


levels. 


retirement, answers: 


But in these lone 
Sequestered silences of chase and pool 
wildwood realm of 
boughs, 
But tenanted by foxglove and by fern, 


This antiquated 
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Wherein you hedge your honeysuckled 
home, 

Though Love might brood there aptly, 
only doves 

Ponder on constancy. 


The following lines are taken from a 


iater scene, in which Fortunatus first 


avows his honorable’ passion for 
Urania, who is _ half-relenting. He 
says: 

No wonder that I stammer, for my 


heart 

Is where my voice should be—the old, 
old words, 

The old, old want, yet different from 


the old, 
As you from all else differ—highest, 
best— 


And highest, best, most longed-for, and 
most loved. 

Urania. Why did we listen to that 

nightingale, 

Or I to you? 

No one can doubt that a_ writer 
capable of such verse as this appreci- 
and possesses a command over 
technicalities of his art: 
The reader will find in “Prince Luci- 
fer’ abundant evidence to the same 
effect. Our quotations from this poem 
shall exhibit Mr. Austin’s skill in as- 
sociating lyrical methods of expression 
with a dramatic purpose. Nothing 
could be more appropriate and beauti- 
ful than the following lines, in which 
Father Gabriel allays the scruples of 


ates 
the classical 


Eve when she has confessed to him 
her affection for a lover whom she 
does not name. 


Be not troubled, daughter dear, 

Oft you see a streamlet clear 

Chafed to foam by rocks that thwart. 
So, child, will your limpid heart, 

Torn by love, be, after all 

White as is a waterfall. 


Mr, <Austin introduces into - this 
drama a feature borrowed from the 
Greeks, namely, a chorus, but the 
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they 
which 


speakers are not human beings, 


are voices of eternal nature 
comment on the ways of man, and are 
attributed hap- 
pily) to a moun- 
tains. In 


there is a lyrical note and a command 


think, 
and 


(not, we very 


waterfall two 


these elemental utterances 
of lyrical music, whose value the sub- 
joined passages will enable the reader 
When Lucifer first 
the 
reawakened in 
the Matterhorn: 


to appreciate. 


meets Eve, and passion of love 


is being him, a voice 


speaks thus from 
Why doth He come from afar?’ Now 
the marl] and the granite are sun- 
dered, 
is rest in the heart of the hills 
where the earthquake tormented 
and thundered. 
the avalanche fury is 
there is peace after roaring and 
rending; 
But the passions of Man persevere, and 
the tumult of Man is unending. 


There 


When spent, 


The same voice comments on the fate 
of women when Eve, too rash!v happy 
in Prince Lucifer’s entire love, com- 
her Elspeth, 


lover seems to be tiring of her. 


forts friend whose own 


Man comes and idly he gathereth flow- 
ers, and gathereth these, 

And soon they are joined with the by- 
gone hours, with the bygone 
breeze. 

He sees and plucks them, and savors 
awhile, then he flings away, 

And forgets their freshness, their fra- 
grance, their smile, till death's 
dark day. 

Then they, they revive for their fierce, 

false lover, and close his eyes, 

over him tenderly linger ani 
hover, as he dies, as he dies. 


And 


To these add an- 
other, taken from “The Human Trag- 
Austin’s 
lyrical voice when pitched in a differ- 
ent key. 


passages we may 


edy,.” as an example of Mr. 


Sleep, lady fair. 
O but thy couch should be 
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The fleeciest cloudlet of the summer 
air, 
The softest billow of the summer sea, 
Or that forsaken est 
I keep warm within my breast 


For thee, for thee. 


illustra- 
deal 


sus- 


And continuing our 


tions of 


how, 
the poet's style, let us 
with “The Human Tragedy” as a 
tained metrical narrative, and present 
the reader 
stanzas. Godfrid, 
Olympia the fact that he is in mental 
that 


with some of its best 


having confided to 


trouble, and she having replied 


she finds in prayer, and in commun- 
ion with the Madonna, “A swift and 
certain medicine for her needs” 


“Yes, but” (he answered) “mine a 
deeper woe 
Than bead, or prayer, or psalm, can 
hope to probe. 
I at my mother’s knee was taught to 
throw 
Myself on Heaven, 


Mary’s robe; 


and cling to 


But, like yon waves that wander to 

and fro, 
Homeless and aimless through the 

whirling globe, 

1 tlow now where Fate bids me, nor 
demand 

Why there | ebb, and here I hug the 
strand. 


Still to the Sovereigi? Will I bumbly 


bow, 
If I no longer grace or gifts implore; 
And, Heaven's own handmaid, listen 


to my vow, 
Or Hope will die, where Faith had 
died before. 
And see, Olympia—is't not so?—I now 
But seek one intermediary more. 
You through Madonna all your wants 
prefer; 
Well, I will pray to you, then you to 
Her.” 
Godfrid is 


Olympia is _ horrified. 


sorrowfully dismissed by her, and 
carries into a nocturnal tempest his 
regrets for his lost Catholicism, but 


the morning produces in his mind a 
kind of humanistic Renaissance. 
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Radiant with smiles, with limbs of 
rosy hue, 
Up from Tithonus’ couch Aurora 
came, 
Her golden chariot scattering sparks of 
dew, 


Her glowing coursers breathing gen- 
ial flame; 
And, as of old, the glorious retinue 
Of youth and beauty trumpeted her 
fame. 
Iieet from her presence fled the winds; 
the waves 


Crouched at her feet, owning them- 
selves her slaves. 
You cannot kill the Gods. Their 


shadows still 
The cherished rites of Pagan eld re- 
new, 
the 
thymy hill, 
\nd in the wood their wanton sports 
pursue. 
This very morn I heard Pan's pastoral 
quill, 
And tracked Diana’s sandals o'er the 
dew, . 
Caught dimpled Venus veiled in feath- 
ery foam, 
And Faunus scampering to his sylvan 
home. 


Haunt cool grot, or scour the 


Mr. 
narrator, 


Ifere we have fair examples of 


Austin’s best manner as a 


and to these it must be enough for us 


to add the following lines, as showing 


how naturally this manner can, on 
occasion, rise into majesty, He is 
referring to the unification of Italy 


under the sceptre of the House of 
Savoy. 
The Long-expected of the Nations 


stood 

Resplendent on the mountains. 
ing sang 

For heart of joy. 


Morn- 


Human 
which 


“The 
those 


his two 


These from 


passages 


Tragedy,” together with 


we have selected from best 


dramas, though we might have multi- 
had this 


with advantage, 


plied them 
been practicable, are enough to dem- 
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the fact on which we 


anxious to 


onstrate one 


are here insist, namely, 
that Mr. Austin knows as well as any- 
body what musical, polished, and lucid 
verse is, and is perfectly capable of 
He need fear no rivalry 


living 


producing it. 


in these respects from any 
writer. 

But though 
his best, his misfortune jis that he is 
not at his best but on the 


contrary falls short of it with an as- 


this is true of him at 


always, 


and what seems to be a 
systematic frequency. The truth 


be that the blemishes which 


tonishing 


seems to 


disfigure Mr. Austin’s style are more 
than accidental, being in fact, the 
result of a false theory of style delib- 
erately adopted. This, at any rate, 
is the conclusion suggested by the 
perusal of a work of criticism, now 
almost forgotten, called “The Poetry 


of the Period,” written by Mr. Austin 


himself. In that work he made two 
remarkable attacks on the literary 
methods both of the then Poet Laure 


ute and of Browning. Tennyson he 


denounced as a cultivator of over 


elaborate artifice and preposterous 
whilst he condemned Browning 
for the and 
inboriously tortuous phrases, the dark- 
the 


was 


linish, 
use of intentionally 
made careless 
reader that he 
into an abyss of wisdom too profound 


ness of which 


imagine gazing 
ror his comprehension, whereas really 

behind 
vacancy. 


sham windows 


there 


they were 


whose blackness was 
In opposition to the methods which he 
imputed to these two poets, he held 


up that of Byron as a far truer model 


for imitation. Byron represented for 
him a mastership of a kind of speech 
which became poetry inevitably and 


inerrantly in the process of spontane- 
utterance. True poetry, he con- 


tended, was poetry which is produced 


ous 


thus. Indeed we may sum up Mr. 
Austin’s avowed theory of poetical 
style by saying that, according to 
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him, a poet need only be sufficiently 
full of his subject, and the first word 
which occurs to him is inevitably and 
And this theory he 
practice. 


always the best. 
undoubtedly 
He looks on the true poetic style as 


follows in his 
the style of an improvisator, and all 
his own are of the nature of 
improvisations, to 
probably thinks, would be like taking 
the bloom off a plum. 

In our own judgment this theory is 
fataliy mistaken 
one, and we see in Mr. 
works one prolonged demonstration of 
its error. All 
to this one source, It 
inaccurate, and un- 


poems 


correct which, he 


an absolutely and 


Austin’s own 


his faults are traceable 


has made him 


the most careless, 


equa] verse-writer with whom we 


have any acquaintance. In one case 


out of ten his method may be success- 


ful, but in nine cases out of ten it is 


a failure. We _ will briefly mention 
some of the most glaring defects 
which result from it. Of these the 
most unpardonable is a frequent fail- 
ure in his grammar, He uses con- 
structions for which a _ fourth-form 
schoolboy would be caned, and con- 
stantly, when not lapsing into sen- 
tences which are literally not con- 
struable, he so misplaces his nouns, 


and generally 


that he might pass for a half-educated 


verbs, parts of speech 
foreigner rather than for an educated 

His 
this 


satires are 
fault, but 
find such a 


Englishman, early 


freest from class of 


even in “The Season” we 


passage as the followiag: 


When mighty scribes wax emulous, to 
lull 

Uneasy dreamers and delude the dull, 

Of suppurating sores that ulcerate 

And draw the life-blood from 
soundest State, 

As “social evils” elegantly prate. 


the 


What Mr. Austin apparently means 


is, “When 
to lull 


mighty seribes are emulous 


dreamers, and prate of ulcers 
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us social evils’; but it took us a 


quarter of an hour to make this out. A 
stanza in “The Human Tragedy” opens 


with this statement—‘Then Godfrid 
Gilbert saw.” Opening the book 
after an interval of some years, and 
lighting on these words, we were 
wholly at a loss to know what the 
poet meant, We first thought that 
some new character had slipped into 
a later edition of the work, and that 
his name was Godfrid Gilbert. We 
were then in absolute doubt whether 


Godfrid Gilbert or Gilbert 


Godfrid, and only by a 


saw saw 
long study of 


the context could we assure ourselves 


that this last and least obvious of all 
the possible meanings was Mr. Aus 
tin’s. In another stanza he says that 


Godfrid 


still lacked, vicissitudes despite. 
The philosophic vision. 


These words can be turned into toler 
able English only by repunctuating 


them, so as to make them mean that, 
despite his philosophic vision, Godfrid 
lacked vicissitudes; but Mr. Austin 
really means the precise reverse 


of this, the secret of the passage being 


that, with a truly astounding 


sity, he makes the phrase “vicissitudes 


perver 


do duty for “despite vicissi 
He 
habits 


for 


despite” 


has, again, a number of 
which he 
the 


For example, he 


tudes,” 
other indulges in 


merely sake of making his 


verses scan. writes 
instead of to 

the 
contains two syllables instead of 


still, 


“to plummet” a depth 


plumb, merely because former 
one 
without 


the 


Worse any compunction 


he uses, for same reason, transi 


tive verbs as_ intransitives. Thus, 
in one of the passages which we 
quoted for the sake of its fine 
music, he says “the earthquake 
tormented and thundered.” Tor- 
mented what? we ask. The verb 
“torment” means nothing without 
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some accusative to follow it. Mr. 
Austin might just as well have said 
that Godfrid “put on,” if he wanted 
to tell us that Godfrid put on his 
socks. Another defect in his style, 
less crude than the above, but more 


deeply seated, is one which he has in 


think, derived from 
when he 
what 
kind of 


modern 


a measure, we 
Byron. Byron, 
“Childe Harold,” 
been well described as a 
“Wardour Street English’’—a 
English sprinkled with pinchbeck and 
Byron, with 


began 


adopted has 


irrelevant medievalisms, 


sound judgment, presently dropped 
this affectation. What Bryon threw 


away Mr, Austin has picked up. At 
any moment, if he wants two syllables 
instead of one, he has no compunction 
in writing “doeth” for “does.” In the 
next verse, if he wants a monosylla- 
he writes “does” instead of 
“doeth.”” Normally, if he has to men- 
tion the foot-gear-of a modern lady, 
he speaks of her “shoes.” If he wants 
will give us 


ble, 


a rhyme to “moon,” he 
the same lady going about in “shoon.” 
is concerned with 
Garibaldian 


Similarly, when he 
the movements of 
army, he describes the soldiers as be- 
ing with “glaives’—a word 
which was an archaism in the 
time of Spenser—while he speaks of 
an Italian peasant-girl as being “eal” 
to the Madonna. Now when Spenser, 
and even Byron, used archaisms of 
this description they had a deliberate 
purpose in doing so. They wished, 
by means of the exotic associations 
with which archaic words and forms 
are, as it were, scented, to create a 
certain medieval atmosphere. But 
Mr, Austin has no such purpose as 
this. He seems, indeed, to be wholly 
insensible to those various and subtle 
secondary powers which association 
gives to words not in general use, un- 


the 


armed 
even 


less, indeed, it is his opinion, as we 
are sometimes tempted to suppose, 
that any word is effective in poetry 
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which would be ridiculous in ordinary 


life. If Mr, Austin’s Catholic heroine 
had not been a modern Italian, but 
the daughter of a Jacobite Scottish 


chieftain, there might have been some 
propriety in saying that 
“leal” to the Madonna; but to apply 
such a word to a daughter of the 
Mediterranean seaboard is like talking 


she was 


of her “tartan,” when what is meant 
is her petticoat. Spenser said that 
his knights wielded their “glaives,” 


because his aim was to transport his 
readers from the present into a con- 
He puts himself into a 
costume designedly suited to 
period in question; but 
talks about glaives 
about the new 


sistent 
literary 
the 
when 


past. 


remote 
Mr. Austin 
in one stanza, and 
French Chassepots in the next, he is 
like nothing so much as a man who 
takes a walk down Piccadilly with a 
Roman sandal on one foot and a Well- 
ington boot on the other. There is a 
further class of defect which it is 
necessary to mention also—one which 
is certainly not peculiar to Mr, Austin, 
but which is in his works conspicuous 
to an almost unique degree. This is 
his practise of reckless padding, The 
more valuable parts of his verse we 
may compare to blocks of marble; but 
whenever he has not at hand a suffi- 
of these, or he finds a 
making two or three of 
he fills in the gaps with 


cient supply 
difficulty in 
them join, 


any literary mud or rubble which 
happens to come handy. Sometimes 
he does this for lack of a rhyme, 


sometimes for lack of a clause which 
shal] round off a stanza. He thus 
almost spoils one of the most charm- 
ing of the passages which we have 
quoted by speaking of a “gable’s cliff” 
instead of a gable, because he wants 
a rhyme for “if.” Again, when he is 
speaking of a farewell pledge given 
by Olive, Mr. Austin, solely in order 
tells us that this 


to find a rhyme, 


pledge was given “by parting’s ledge.” 














If this is “a vile phrase,” as need 
no Polonius to tell us that it is, what 
will the reader think of the following 


we 


incredible line which the author 
thrusts into a description, otherwise 
charming, of spring—‘The pasture’s 
frisky innocents bucked up”? The 
responsibility for this utterance rests 
on the word “up,” which is wanted 


as a rhyme to “cup.” In another pas- 
sage we have padding pure and sim- 
ple; 

Up came the sun, impetuous and red; 
The moon turned deadly pale, fronting 


her foes; 

Refused, spite overwhelming odds and 
ills, 

To share her sway, and died behind 
the hills. 

Here we have every possible fault 

compressed into a small space. In the 


first place the conceit of the moon as 
the jealous adversary of the sun adds 


nothing to the effect of Mr. Austin’s 
then hurrying narrative, but merely 
trips up the attention of the reader 


who pauses, as he must do, to under- 
stand it. 
conceit in 


It is, moreover, a 
itself. It 
inaccuracy of expression, which inac- 


very poor 


contains a gross 


curacy is eked out with a piece of 
absolute nonsense. Who are the 


moon’s foes? If Mr. Austin means any- 


thing, she has one foe only, who is 
the sun. 
of her foe as her foes, it would be per- 


the 


If it is permissible to speak 


wife of a 
Further, 
will be at 


missible to speak of 


monogamist as his “wives.” 
the 
once driven to 
the the 


whelming odds and ills”? 


most careless reader 


himself what in 


ask 


world is meaning of “over- 
If there are 
any nature which 


phenomena of put 


the idea of “odds” out of the question, 
these are the movements of the 
And if the 
odds aside, what state of 


for 
which 


surely 


sun and moon, we put 


question of 
must ask, is 


mind, we 


educated 


possible 


any human being in 


the moon can be pictured as receiving, 
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at the hands of the series of 


“overwhelming ills”? 


sun, a 
These examples 
the defects 
not 


which 
of Mr. 
sional blots. 


we have given of 


Austin’s style are occa- 


Similar blots are scat- 


tered over every one of his pages, and 


a careless reader may be pardoned 
for regarding them as the principal 


feature of his works. 
We are not calling attention to these 


defects in Mr. Austin’s style with a 
view to depreciating his merits, On 
the contrary we have devoted the 


larger part of this criticism to show- 


ing how various his merits are, and 
how unusual is the combination of 


the indi- 


Our object in dwelling on his 


them in single 


vidual. 


person of a 


defects has been rather to explain the 


reason Why a voice which has so 


utter should in 
with 
attention; and, by 
of the 


counter in 


much to many quar- 


ters have met very inadequate 
warning the reader 
which he will 
Austin’s 
look through these to 
which behind 
felt 
tant to speak of his faults with sever- 
it had 


which he 


obstacles 
Mr. 
him to 


en- 
manner, to 
induce 
the 


Even so, 


matter lies them. 


we should have reluc- 


ity if not been for the ample 


evidence affords us that he 


avoid one 
In the 
his prose works they are all of 


is perfectly able to every 


of them if he chose, whole of 
them 
There he is 
void 
are ho 


conspicuously absent. 


and classically 


lucid 
of affectation. 


classically 


there 


lapses from grammar, no superflu- 
ous clauses, no affectations of 
praise, no torturings of the English 
language into feeble and _ irritating 
oddities. The faults in poetry which 
Mr. Austin commits he commits with 


We 
compunction in speaking of them with 


his eves open, have therefore no 


corresponding deliberation, more es- 


pecially as he will probably disagree 


with us in considering them faults at 
all. If such is his attitude he will at 
all) events be consistent with his 
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principles; for it is to a deliberate 
theory of poetical style that we be- 


lieve his faults to be due, 
what we have said already, we believe 


To repeat 


Mr. Austin to be of opinion that, a 
genius for poetry being given, the first 
words which occur to the poet will 
be the best words, We ourselves be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that, excep- 


tional passages being allowed for, the 
first words that occur to him are far 


more likely to be the worst; and of 
this generalization we look on Mr. 
Austin’s poetry as affording a signal 


example. We must, however, in part- 
ing from him—or, as he himself would 
say, “in standing by parting’s ledge”— 
do him the justice to observe that if 
the deliver 
had and 
weighty, or less sincere and consistent 

The Quarterly 


gospel which he has to 


been less comprehensive 


Review. 
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the 
would have 
noticeable. 


through all 
defects of 


its variety of detail, 
delivery 
been incomparably less 
In his “Human Tragedy,” 
ample, whilst seeking to show, as he 
that the brightest lights of the 
spirit are darkened by the clouds of 
failure, he transmutes at the 
time this doctrine into its converse. 
that the darkest clouds of failure have 


his 
for ex- 


does, 


same 


the brightest light for lining. Here 
we have pessimism defeated and 


turned into a noble optimism; and we 
regret that a poem which 
has for kernel a meaning of this 
and character interpose 
between this meaning and the reader 
“overwhelming and ills” 
of style which its author does not so 


can only 
its 
scope should 


those odds 


much lapse into as intentionally culti 
vate, or at all events refuse to remove 


CAN WE DETECT OUR DRIFT THROUGH SPACE? 


It is as commonplace to-day as it 
was once paradoxical to say that the 
earth and the planets move round the 
sun. About the circumstances of that 
motion not much of cardinal impor- 
tance remains to be learnt. The size 
and shape of the orbit, and the velocity 
of movement, have now, in their main 
features, long been beyond the range 
of controversy. 

It is far otherwise with regard to the 
further questions which are at once 
raised by the solution of this one— 
does the solar system as a whole move 
through space? And if so, how fast, 
and in what path? ; 

It is well to consider how we deter- 
mine the motion of anything in ordi- 
nary experience. We observe that its 
position is changing with reference to 
that of other bodies. The information 
thus got cannot tell us which is mov- 
ing, the subject of observation or its 
surroundings, or both. Indeed, it is 


not apparent without further inquiry 





that there is any meaning in the ques- 
tion. 

In justification of this, I will refer 
to a deception which every one must 
have experienced. A train is at rest 
in the station. The observer is look- 
ing out of the window at another train. 
Presently, motion is observed to com- 
mence, but it is 
which train it is that is moving. 
quently, the observer’s instinct is quite 
wrong. The question can only be de- 
cided by looking at some other object 
fixed on the earth. And even this is 
not, in strict logic, sufficient to prove 
that the train is moving over a fixed 
earth, rather than that a movable earth 
is shifting under a fixed train. 

The astronomical problem which has 
been referred to is in its essence quite 
similar. If we are to discuss motion 
of the solar system as a whole, it is 
necessary to define further the land- 
mark by which the motion is to be de- 
tected; and the only obvious landmarks 


impossible to say 


Fre- 
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in external space are the stars. We 
may then in the first place discuss the 
question of whether the solar system is 
moving among the stars. The question 
is a very old one, and there is not very 
much to be said about it which is not 
familiar to the readers of elementary 
astronomical books. Still, it will be 
useful to refer to it briefly, by way 
of preface to the less familiar topics 
to be discussed later. 

It is common to speak of the stars 
as “fixed.” To ordinary observation 
the constellations preserve their shape, 
without that distortion which would 
result from a relative motion of the 
constituent Close scrutiny, 
however, shows that some of the stars 
are changing their relative 
places on the celestial sphere. The ap- 
parent motion is so slight that it has 
not altered the general aspect of the 
beavens during the entire historical 
era. Although motion is only percepti- 
ble in some cases, there is no reason 
to doubt that it is general, and will in 
time become more generally apparent. 
Accurate observations of the positions 
of the stars are comparatively modern, 
and many of them have not yet had 
time to achieve any appreciable angular 
displacement, since such observations 
were commenced. 

Admitting, then, that the stars are 
moving among themselves, it is fully to 
be expected that the sun, which is a 
star, is moving like the rest. It is im- 
possible to determine the soiar motion 
by observing that we move past any 
one other star. For, as in the case of 
the railway trains, cannot deter- 
mine whether the motion is due to the 
sun or to the star, or whether it is 
shared by both, as in fact it is likely to 
be. Itis only by considering the stars 
as a whole that anything can be learnt. 
The sun’s motion among them may be 
compared with the motion of a man 
among a crowd, say at such a place as 
Piccadilly Circus, when individuals are 


stars. 


slowly 


we 
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walking in many different directions. 
If he observes his own motion with 
reference to a man walking in the same 
himself, it will 
If with reference 


direction as appear 
slow, or retrograde. 
to a man walking in the opposite di- 
rection, it will rapid. The 
general apparent effect will be that the 
crowd will seem to open out in the di- 


appear 


rection in which he is moving, and to 
close up behind him. The problem is, 
then, to determine in what 
the stars are apparently opening out. 
That will be the direction in which the 
solar system is moving. 

It will be understood from this de- 
scription that the problem is rather a 
vague one, and that an answer of great 
precision is not to be expected. Nev- 
ertheless, the labors of successive gen- 
erations of astronomers from Sir Wil- 
liam Herschell onwards have placed us 
in possession of a fairly exact indica- 
tion of the direction of the solar mo- 
tion relative to the stars generally. 
The direction indicated is nearly that 
of the bright star Vega, in the constel- 
lation of the Lyre. 

The further question of the speed 
with which we are travelling towards 
Vega is more difficult to answer. The 
method already indicated can only tell 
us what is required if we know the 
distances of the stars used as land- 
marks. Our apparent motion past 
them is more conspicuous when they 
are near than when they are remote, 
just as in the analogous case of a man 
walking through a crowd. Unfortu- 
nately the data available as to stellar 
distance, in spite of the immense 
amount of labor spent in determining 
them during the last half-century, are 
still too meagre to serve the present 
purpose adequately. 

A different kind of observation, how- 
ever, enables an estimate to be made. 
Sir William Huggins, in 1868, proposed 
a method which gives at once the ve- 
locity of stars relative to the earth, in 


direction 
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the line of sight. It depends on whut 
is called the Doppler effect. If the 
earth is moving towards a star, the 
waves of light proceeding from the 
star are, as it were, crowded up by the 
motion. More of them reach the eye 
per second than would otherwise be 
the case. The frequency of the vibra- 
tions is increased, and suitable instru- 
mental means enable us to estimate the 
increased frequency, and hence to de- 
duce the velocity of approach. In the 
same way, if the motion is one of re- 
cession, the apparent frequency of vi- 
bration is diminished. The observa- 
ticns present great practical difficulty, 
on account of the very minute change 
of frequency. This can only be de- 
tected by close scrutiny, even in the 
case of the more rapid motions. 

The labors of several astronomers, 
notably Mr. W. W. Campbell of the 
Lick Observatory in America, have 
given us a number of such determina- 
tions for stars in various parts of the 
heavens. It is clearly possible to de- 
rive from them the general direction 
of the sun’s motion among the stars. 
The result is in fairly good agreement 
with that obtained by the previous 
method. We can further obviously 
deduce in this case the approximate 
speed of motion. The speed indicated 
is a little more than half the speed of 
the earth in its orbit round the sun. 

Is this a final account of our motion 
through space? The earth rotates on 
its axis. It revolves round the sun. 
The sun moves among the stars, 
though we cannot tell more than the 
present direction of its motion. Is it 
possible that the whole visible stellar 
universe may move bodily through 
space, perhaps amongst other groups of 
the same order which lie beyond our 
ken? 

The question cannot be answered, but 
it is not so hopeless of eventual solu- 
tion as might at first sight appear. It 


is of course impossible to observe our 


position relative to systems of which 
the existence is only hypothetical. 
The problem which must be faced is 
whether there is any method of deter- 
mining our motion through space with- 
out making use of the heavenly bodies 
as reference marks. 

Modern optical and electrical science, 
it must be remembered, require us to 
suppose that space is filled with a me- 
dium capable of transmitting luminous 
waves, and electric waves, which are 
but a large scale copy of luminous 
waves. This medium is called the 
wther. As soon as it is admitted that 
space is filled with zether, the question 
arises of whether the moving earth car- 
ries the zther near the surface with it. 
or not. Is the ether streaming past 
us at nineteen miles a second, in virtue 
of the earth’s movement round the sun, 


or not? 
The question is easily proposed, but 
most difficult to answer. We cannot 


of course suppose that the earth is able 
to set the ether in rapid motion as far 
as the confines of the visible universe. 
If the xether is set in motion at all, the 
motion can only be considerable near 
the earth's surface. 

The most probable view, however, is 
that the earth does not set the wther 
in motion. If it does not, then clearly 
the stationary «ther must be rapidly 
streaming past us. Waves of light 
travelling in the same direction as the 
stream must, of necessity, pass faster 
than if they were travelling against it. 

It will be remembered that the speed 
with which light waves travel through 
the zther, though too great to enable 
us under ordinary circumstances to 
watch their forward progress, is, none 
the less, quite definite. In saying this 
the passage of light through empty 
space is alone referred to. | Its passage 
through transparent solids such as 
glass or water is subject to more com- 
plicated laws, which need not be here 
discussed. The important point is 
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that the velocity of light, in space, 
which may be stated in round numbers 
as 200,000 miles per second, is quite 
definite, and has been determined by a 
different 


observers using 


The results agree with dis- 


variety of 
methods. 
crepancies of only one thousandth part 
of the whole amount, which may be 
considered as the limit of the accuracy 
as yet attained in measuring this ve- 
locity. 

If, then, we could measure the speed 
of light travelling in the same direction 
as the earth, and also the speed of 
light travelling in the opposite direc- 


tion, the result ought to tell us how 
rapid the earth’s drift through the 
vether is. No experiment could be 


easier to suggest. But when details 
are considered, the practical problem 
to be solved will be seen to be formida- 


ble indeed. Up to the present time it 


has baffled the most skilful experi- 
menters. 


Readers who take a general interest 
in current scientific problems may like 
to gain some idea of the nature of the 
difficulties to be overcome. It is, per- 
haps, too much the tendency to limit 
non-technical exposition to a descrip- 
tion of territory which science has con- 
quered. There is often more living in- 
terest in a survey of that border-land 
where the battle against our ignorance 
is actually being fought. 

The methods which so far have been 
used to measure the velocity of light, 
with one exception, to which we shall 


refer later, all depend on sending the 


light out from a source to a distant 
mirror, and then reflecting it back 
again to a place of observation very 


The taken to 


back is 


the time 


out 


near source, 


the quantity 


that 


travel and 


measured. It is obvious this re 


flection back again to the starting-point 
is highly disadvantageous for our pur 


pose. For, if the earth’s motion ac- 


celerates the passage on the outer jour- 


ney, it will retard it on the return in 
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the opposite direction, and most of the 
effect of the earth's will be 
compensated. It might 
haps, at first sight that the compensa- 
tion would be complete: but closer at- 
tention will show that it is not so. The 
action of the wther stream in retarding 


motion 


appear, per- 


or accelerating light is quite parallel to 
the effect of the current of a river on 
a swimmer. The gain in going down 
stream does not compensate altogether 
for the loss in going up. This is evi- 


dent if we consider an extreme case. 
Suppose that the swimmer's pace was 
He 


any 


the same as that of the current. 
then be unable to 
progress up stream at all. 
the current is slug- 


would make 

When, however 
gish in comparison with the swimmer's 
pace, then what is going up 
stream is very nearly all regained in 
And this is the analogue 
For 


lost in 


going down. 
of the case we have to consider. 
the velocity of wether wind raised by 
must almost cer- 


earth's motion 


insignificant in 


the 
tainly be comparison 
with the velocity of light. 
Nevertheless, the practical advantage 
oft reflecting the light back along its 
original path is so great that it is not 
lightly to be abandoned. Professor Mi- 
chelson some time ago devised an ex 
periment on the earth's motion which 
he anticipated would enable him to de- 
tect the 
to incomplete compensation which has 


small residual difference due 


been referred to. 

His method was essentially a com 
parative one. No actual measurement 
of the velocity of light was made. 


The velocity to and fro along the di- 
rection of drify was compared with the 
velocity to and fro at right angles to 
that The latter 
as unaffected by 


direction. velocity 


may be regarded the 


drift.' A beam of light was divided 

' This is not strictly correct; but to explain 
why it is not so would involve a reference to 
geometrical subtleties unsuited to a general 
description. This effect of the drift is com- 


paratively unimportant. 
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into two parts, one of which travelled 
along the direction of drift and back, 
while the other travelled along a path 
at right angles to that one, and back 
again. Finally, these two beams, 
brought back to the starting-point, ex- 
hibited the phenomena of interference. 
Without explaining in detail the na- 
ture of these phenomena, it is sufficient 
to state that certain bands are visible 
with a telescope which shift their posi- 
tion if the time which light takes to 
travel along either path is varied, even 
by an amount almost inconceivably mi- 
nute. 

Thus, for instance, suppose that the 
distance that the light had to travel 
along either path were the same. Then 
if any cause were to increase the aver- 
age velocity of light along one of the 
paths, the bands would shift. For the 
time taken for light to travel along 
that path would no longer be the same 
as for the other. Again, if the other 
path were traversed with greater aver- 
age velocity, the shift would be in the 
opposite direction. Now this is pre- 
cisely the kind of change which would 
be expected if either of the paths could 
be set along or across the drift at 
pleasure. That was readily effected 
by simply turning the stone base which 
supported the whole arrangement round 
through a right angle. 

The arrangement thus set up was 
extraordinarily delicate, and it was 
computed that even so small a drift as 
that due to the earth’s motion round 
the sun should be quite clearly shown 
by a shift of the interference bands. 
A good deal of difficulty was experi- 
enced due to sources of error, which 
might safely be ignored in ordinary ex- 
perimental work. For instance, the 
strains set up in the stone slab by turn- 
ing it were sufficient to alter the dis- 
tance which the light had to travel be- 
tween the mirrors, and thus to cause a 
spurious effect. The difficulty was 
overcome by floating the stone on mer- 


cury, so that it could be turned by the 
application of very gentle forces. 

Finally, when all was in order, the 
stone was slowly turned, and a shift of 
the bands carefully looked for. Noth- 
ing whatever could be detected. And 
this was certainly not due to any want 
of delicacy in the experiment. For, as 
already mentioned, even a drift no 
larger than that due to the earth’s mo- 
tion round the sun should have been 
conspicuously visible. 

The result was most disconcerting. 
At first sight the only possible way out 
seemed to be that there was no zther 
drift; in fact, that the earth moving in 
its orbit carried the neighboring zther 
with it. On the other hand, this intro- 
duces fresh difficulties. It will suffice 
to refer to one of them, in itself almost 
decisive. 

If the earth carries the «ther with 
it, we should expect smaller moving 
bodies to do the same. Sir Oliver 
Lodge proved conclusively that in fact 
they do not. He mounted two heavy 
steel dises close together on the same 
axis. A beam of light was reflected 
round a closed path between the discs. 
so as to nearly follow the periphery. 
It was found, by a comparative 
method, not dissimilar to that used by 
Michelson in his experiment, that the 
velocity of this beam was not increased 
by setting the discs in rapid rotation 
in the direction in which the light trav- 
elled. If the sther had been carried 
with the rotating discs, it is clear that 
its bodily motion must have been added 
to that of the light waves travelling 
through it, thereby increasing the ef- 
fective velocity of these waves. The 
experiment decisively proved that 
this did not happen. The wether 
was not carried with the discs. They 
drifted through it or, from _ the 
point of view of an observer (say a fly) 
situated on one of the discs, the zther 
drifted past them. 

It can hardly be doubted that the 
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same is true of the earth; though, ow- 
ing to the fact that the observer neces- 
sarily moves with it, the matter can- 
not be tested in the (compara- 
tively) easy way. 

Why, then, did Michelson’s experi- 
ment to detect the drift fail to reveal 
it? The answer to this question which 
has come to be accepted in the scien- 


same 


tific world will seem at first sight to be 
far-fetched, if not extravagant. It is 
no less than this—that the stone slab 
used in Michelson’s experiment 
changes its shape according to the di- 
rection in which it is presented to the 
gether drift; and to just such an ex- 
tent as to completely compensate the 
effect to be looked for. Thus the ob- 
ject of the experiment is altogether de- 
feated. 

It will be desirable first of all to ex- 
plain how, if such a distortion were ad- 
mitted, it would explain the observed 
result. Suppose the adjustment is 
made so as to make the course to and 
fro across the drift equal, not in length, 
but in time, to the course to and fro 
along the drift. In length, the course 
along the drift must then be somewhat 
the shorter, to compensate for the dim- 
inished average velocity of light along 
that course. When the stone is turned 
through a right angle, the course 
which before lay along the drift, and 
was shortest, is now across the drift. 
If it were still shortest, as one would 
naturally have supposed it Would be, 
the equality of light-times would be up- 
set, as before explained. Suppose, 
however, that the stone were to change 
its shape owing to the rotation, in such 
a way as to lengthen this path, and to 
shorten the other, until each of them 
was equal to what the other had been 
before the rotation, then the equality 
of light-times would be preserved, as, 
in fact, was found to be the case. 

Two objections are likely to be felt 
to this hypothesis. In the first place, 
it will be said, surely such a distortion 


2nae 
Ob4 


of matter, according to which way it 
was turned, could not possibly have es 
caped observation, if it really existed. 


The theory implies that a_ stick is 
longer when it points one way than 
when it points another way; this, if 


true, should be notorious. 
To answer the objection, it must be 


noticed how infinitesimal is the effect 


postulated. Even a stick as long as 
the earth's diameter would only lose or 
gain a few inches of length. No meas- 
than Michelson’s 

Nor are 


meusurement 


urement less refined 


could show such an effect. 
methods of 


It is of no use to try 


ordinary 
available at all. 
to observe such «a change by the ordi 
nary method of comparison with a 
graduated scale: for the length of the 
scale will change to precisely the ex 
tent as the stick to be measured. 

It will also doubtless be objected that 
even allowing the existence of such a 
distortion of the slab, it is surely con- 
trary to all reasonable probability that 
it should be of exactly the amount re- 
quired to compensate the effect of the 
ether drift. There are, however, in- 
dependent theoretical reasons for be- 
such a shrinkage should 
occur, and these reasons seem to point 
to the conclusion that the 
should be of exactly that amount. It 
would take us too far to pursue this 
subject. Enough for our purpose that 
in spite of all the ingenuity and skill 


lieving that 


shrinkage 


bestowed upon it, Michelson’s experi- 
ment is not capable of measuring the 
wther drift. Nor does it seem likely 
that any other form of experiment in 
which the back to its 
starting point can reveal a difference 
between the velocity of light with the 
drift, and the velocity in the opposite 
direction. 

The negative result of Michelson’s 
experiment led 
that there is some inherent impossibil- 
ity in detecting the zther drift: in fact, 
that in attempting to do so we are 


light travels 


has some to suspect 
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fighting against a general law of na- 
ture, difficult, indeed, to formulate, but 
none the less inexorable in its action. 
And certainly nature does seem to have 
exercised extraordinary ingenuity in 
defeating our attempts on the problem. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge recently remarked, 
it would almost seem as if we were not 
meant to know the solution of it. For 
my own part I do not share this pes- 
simistic view. There is one class of 
experiments which have been proposed 
at various times, and which, it seems to 
me, cannot fail to give the required 
information, if the purely mechanical 
difficulties involved can be overcome. 
Suppose, then, that we have two ex- 
perimental stations, A and B, situated 
along the line of drift, the distance be- 
tween them amounting to perhaps a 
mile. If it can be shown that light 
travels faster from A to B than from B 
to A, then the drift is detected. There 
are various arrangements by which the 
experiments might be attempted. 
Suppose a toothed wheel (like the gear 
wheel of a bicycle) were mounted at 
each station, so as to revolve about an 
axis placed along the line of drift. If 
a light was placed behind one wheel, 
and if an observer were placed on the 
further side of the other wheel, he 
would be able to see the light, looking 
between the teeth of both wheels; pro- 
vided that they were in corresponding 
positions, so that light which got be- 
tween the teeth of the first was not 
intercepted by those of the second. 
Nor would this state of things be af- 
fected by slowly revolving the two 
wheels at the same speed, retaining 
them in the same relative positions. 
Suppose, however, that the rotation 
was sufficiently rapid; then, by the 
time that light which had passed be- 
tween the teeth of the first wheel 
reached the second, the wheels would 
have rotated through the interval be- 
twen a gap and a tooth, and the light. 
instead of being able to pass between 


the teeth of the second wheel, would 
now be obstructed by them. This will 
happen when the time taken by light to 
travel the long distance between the 
two wheels is equal to the time in 
which one wheel turns through the 
small angle required to bring a tooth 
to the position previously occupied by 
a gap. Suppose that this adjustment 
is perfectly secured for light travelling 
from A to B. Then, if the zwther drift 
causes light to travel faster in this di- 
rection than from B to A, the adjust- 
ment to perfect stoppage of light will 
not hold good for the latter direction. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, such 
a system of two rotating teeth will be 
transparent when looked through in one 
direction, and opaque when looked 
through in the other. If this much 
could be observed, the battle would 
practically be won. For to measure 
the drift would then merely be a mat- 
ter of elaborating the details of the ar- 
rangement. 

Simple as it is in principle, the reali- 
zation of this experiment would be a 
most arduous undertaking. It must 
be remembered that the velocity of 
light amounts to 200,000 miles per sec- 
ond, and that if a drift at all compara- 
ble with the velocity of the earth is to 
be looked for, it will only add or sub- 
tract some twenty miles a second from 
this velocity. The difference due to 
the drift is thus only a ten thousandth 
part of the whole, and to work to this 
degree of precision is often very diffi- 
cult. Even in so simple a kind of 
measurement as the determination of 
length, some care would be required to 
achieve it. Rough and ready methods 
would hardly suffice for setting up two 
milestones, if it were necessary to be 
perfectly certain that their distance 
was not in error by six inches; and the 
conditions of the optical experiment are 
far more difficult to comply with than 
those of a length measurement. Even 
the mere vibration of the machinery 














used to set the wheels in rotation might 
seriously complicate the delicate ob- 
servations required. But far greater 
still would be the difficulty of securing 
exactly the same speed, and maintain- 
ing exact correspondence of position in 
the two wheels; it would, of course, be 
impossible to adopt the only simple 
way of doing this, namely, to mount 
them on the same shaft: for shafting a 
mile long would be altogether impracti- 
cable. 

Enough has been said to show how 
difficult the experiment is. I hardly 
think that in the suggested it 
could ever be carried out with the pre 
cision required. 
more rash than prophecy in matters of 
this kind. night 
at any time be devised which would 
bring the attempt within the range of 
practical politics. 

In conclusion, it is worth mentioning 
that nature has tried for us an experi- 
ment not wholly dissimilar in principle 
from the above. The planet Jupiter is 
attended by four satellites which cir- 
cle round him. At regular intervals 
these satellites, in their orbital revolu- 
tion, get behind the planet. Jupiter is, 
however, so distant from the earth that 
light takes a considerable time _ to 
travel over the interval. The distance 
between Jupiter and the earth is, of 
course, variable, owing to their shifting 
positions in their orbits. The light 
from Jupiter arrives at the earth some 
sixteen minutes sooner when at its 
nearest than when at its farthest from 
the earth. Owing to the time which 
light takes to perform the journey, the 
eclipses will always actually occur some 
time before they are observed from the 
The New Quarterly. 
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earth; but the interval will be less 
when we are near Jupiter than when 


far from him. Thus in the 
latter case the eclipse appears to be de- 
ferred beyond its proper time. The 
velocity of light can accordingly be in- 
ferred from observations of when the 


we are 


eclipse is visible. This was the earli- 
est method used to determine that ve- 
locity. 

Let us consider how the velocity thus 
determined should be affected by the 
motion of the solar system through the 
zther, whatever that motion may be. 
The velocity of light, deduced from sets 
of observations in which the light trav- 
els with the drift, should have a greater 
And, 
by combining the eclipse observations 
in a suitable manner, it ought, theoreti- 


value than in the other cases. 


cally, to be possible to detect the dif- 
ference. Possibly by improved 
long-continued observations the neces- 
sary accuracy may be eventually at- 
tainable. Professor Sampson of Dur- 
ham has_ recently considered’ the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites in rela- 
tion to the velocity of light, and he 
has kindly informed me that he does 
not think the data accurate 
enough. 

This line of attack would, at all 
events, be free from any ambiguity as 
to whether the zther in the immediate 
neighborhood of the earth is carried 
with it or not. For it is certain that 
such an influence could by no possibil- 
ity extend far into the immense inter- 
val between the earth and Jupiter. 

Here, then, for the time, the question 
must be left; unanswered, it is true, 
but surely not unanswerable. 

R. J. Strutt. 
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THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. 


XXX. 
ANGUS GRANT OF BORONACH. 


There was a considerable gathering 
in the schoolhouse on Monday night. 
The rumor that Colin Stewart had 
given up the contest brought out the 
curious to see what the meeting was 
about. The dramatic instinct of the 
race filled Boronach with the wish to 
see the last act of the play. Surprise 
uwaited them. Colin, as the Sergeant 
relarked, was a new man on Monday, 
and his short statement, which could 
hardly be called a speech, was of the 
hature of a “You not 
beholden to my family,” he said at the 


bombshell. are 
close of it, “and as far as I am aware, 
lL am not beholden to you. I have cer- 
very little 
from I do 
your votes, but 1 wish to tell you that 
I shall make every effort to win the 
contest without them. If I am returned 
to Parliament, I shall make it my first 
the 
crofters a fair rent, fixity of tenure, 
for 


tuinly received kindness 


any of you. not ask for 


business to help in securing for 


improvement; 
the 


compensation 
and if I and my 
League are successful in this, I shall 


and 


colleagues of 


expect neither your personal good-will 
nor your thenks. ‘The cat purrs for 
himself,’ as you were good enough to 
remind me on Friday; and as I have 
been a crofter myself, I shall do what 
I do because of my own personal satis- 
faction in what I believe to be fair and 


right. That is all I have to say to 
you.” 
This was certainly a new method of 


The 


people were so taken aback by it, that 


uddress for a political candidate. 


they could think of nothing to say, and 
They 


dispersed almost in silence, and Colin 


that being so, they said nothing. 


was left master of the situation. 


vnid one 


“Why did you not speak?" 


to another. “It is a pity Little Cathal 
was not present to speak for us.” 

“It seems we have innovations now- 
udays,” said a Carran man to an Ach- 
brea man. 

a “and if that 
man was not the man he is, it seems 
to me he would be very like the man 
we want.” 

The contest went on hotly after this. 
Colin held meetings in Port Erran and 
at various places on the Ardgowan es- 
tate. He worked hard, spoke bril- 
liantly, and was untiring in his energy. 
Political feeling ran higher than it had 
ever been known to run before. Mr. 
Rory alone in Boronach was untouched 
by it. He sat in his study preparing 
notes for a series of forenoon lectures 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. “God, 
who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake in time past unto the fa- 
thers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 
As he read these words, the strife of 


said the other; 


opposing parties became a light thing 
clamor of political 
discordant 


and the 
creeds as the beating of 
drums before the music of eternal har- 


to him, 


monies. 
Angus Bard was not untouched by 
all that was going on. Yet he, too, 


kept back. As he had promised Bara- 
bel, he washed his hands of the elec- 
tion. When the known 
at last, his daughter tasted the very 
wine of life, for although the majority 
was a small one, Colin had won the 


results were 


seat. 
And 

food for thought, for astonishment, for 

It became 


now Boronach was given new 
conversation. 
known that Angus Bard was owner 
of the estate, the end of 
summer he and Barabel had taken up 
their abode in the Great House. As 
Mr. Alexander sold it, as Sir David's 


endless 


and before 
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father bought it, so it passed into the 
hands of its new owners. The heavy 
old with the 
shabby carpets, the moth-eaten tapes- 
tries, all became theirs. Portraits of 
long-dead Stewarts hung in the hall 
and in the sombre dining-room. There 
was one that reminded Barabel of Co- 
lin,—not as he now, but 
as he looked when a boy glancing de- 
fiantly from the tops of high 
trees in the school wood. 
covered after a time that this particu- 
lar painting was a fine portrait of Mr. 
Alexander asa child. He cut the can- 
vas out of the frame and threw it into 
Barabel 


furniture’ black 


age, 


was indeed, 
down 
Angus dis- 


the waste-paper basket. res- 
cued it, and hid it away in a drawer. 
The frame left hanging empty 
upon the wall, and whenever the girl 


was 


came in at the great outer door it con- 
fronted her like a symbol. 

Angus Bard found that first winter 
in the Great House one of very min- 
He had the fulfil- 
ment of his dreams, and yet he was 
eternally He 
was eager for reform,—impatient to 


gled satisfaction. 


harassed and worried. 
set these schemes agoing that he had 
thought of for so many years. There 
Was no need to wait for a Crofters Act 
Here landiord 
whose passion was his people! Ile 
would have no factor—all that was to 


tor LBoronach. was a 


be done he would do himself; and he 
went over the whole estate and visited 
house in it, and finding he must 
have assistance kind, 
Little Cathal to be his servant and fac- 
Rents were lowered, land was 


every 
of some chose 
totum. 
granted. 
of the 
Angus 


Captain Mackenzie's lease 
sig Sheep-Farm being almost 
and 


made 


refused to renew it, 
in consequence the Mackenzies 

preparations to leave Boronach in May. 
Miss Jane and Mr. Farquhar and the 
old gentleman himself were more than 
The family had been in the 
now 


out, 


angry. 
farm for three generations, and 
they were, Miss Jane said bitterly, “to 
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be evicted by a usurper, a man whom 
nature had never intended for a pro- 
prietor.” “There is one thing,’ 
marked to the doctor's wife—we 
should never have been reconciled to 
Angus Bard as our landlord,—we who 
have always had to do with geutle- 
men.” 

Larabel pleaded for the five years’ 
renewal of the lease old Captain Mac- 
kenzie was so anxious to get, but the 
Bard was obdurate. 
he said, and what 


she re- 


His own lease of 
life was short, he 
had planned to do for the Boronach 
people he must do at once. ‘The shep- 
had also to 
There was 


herds on the farm make 
preparations for removal. 
a good deal of commotion altogether. 
More serious discontent arose over the 
rents. Although a 


lowered, a good many had, on the other 


number had been 


hand, been raised. Mr. Campbell, act 
ing for Sir David, had always shown 
great kindness and leniency to fami 


lies where the father, for instance, had 
died, and the widow, with perhaps a 
young family, had been left to work 
the In 
merely nominal rent would be charged, 
the 
and 


croi’ alone. these cases a 


and often when need of this leni- 


ency was past, the family had 


grown up and were able to do for them 
selves, the rent remained at the old low 
the injustice of 


figure. Angus saw 


this, and immediately raised all such 
rents to what he considered a fair sum, 
and perhaps the thing 
done in an arbitrary and hasty 


because was 
way, 
the cry arose that the Bard was tak- 
ing away with one hand what he gave 
with the other. 

When summer came, the land of the 
sig Farm was portioned out into model 
crofts. Cottages were put up, and the 
tard chose out the tenants who were 
to occupy them. Those who were not 
chosen were angry, while the fortunate 


ones were not altogether contented. 
Yet Angus put all his heart into what 
he was doing. Expenses were cut 
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down narrowly at Boronach House so 
that he might have the wherewithal 
for his schemes,—for, as Barabel had 
told Mr. Rory, the new proprietor had 
not the wealth people had at first im- 
agined. Servants were few; the Bard 
kept but one horse and trap; Sir Da- 
vid’s old gardener and a stable boy 
were the only men employed about the 
Every penny that could be 
spared went stocking the 
crofts, and when all was done the es 
and wanted it 


house. 
to new 


tate wanted capital, 

badly. 

Angus Grant had spoken truly when 
warned his daughter that he was 

Ill-health and 


made 


he 
not easy to live with. 
a highly strung temperament 
him nervous and irritable—changeable 
of mood as a woman. Sometimes he 
was intensely happy 
and 


in Boronach, in 


his in his generous 
plans; then again 
scious of a change in the feeling of the 
people towards him, or Little Cathal 
would bring him rumors of discontent 
or heartburnings in the place, and he 
would be depressed and gloomy. One 
day he sat down by Barabel, his face 
flushed, his eyes full of unshed tears. 
“I have met with nothing but disap- 
pointment and ingratitude,” he said, 
“and you will meet with the same. 
If I had a son, it would be different, 
but Boronach is a big tangle of trouble 
to leave to a lassie.” He was easily 
harassed and perplexed by the details 
of business, and Barabel could not 
help thinking that if it had not been 
for his partner, Andrew Fergusson, he 
would never have owned Boronach. 
In some ways he was not a good land- 


hew power 


he would be con- 


lord. 

One day, rather more than a year 
after he had gone to Boronach House, 
he was passing the village inn a little 
before dark. A group of men were 
talking there who had taken a little 
more than was good for them. “We 


better off in Sir David's time,” 


were 
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one of them called out, and the Bard 
Barabel 
tenderness 


went home cut to the heart. 
lavished and 
upon him when she saw how ill and 
worn he looked. “I never born 
tc be a landlord,” he said to her that 
night,—“I have not the Chief’s blood.” 
The the walls 
seemed to look down on him a trifle 
superciliously. There was a fine un- 
ruffed calm about some of them, that 
said they would not have been put out 
by a little thing. 
As Barabel 
made, one man 
brave-like Lady of Boronach,” 
was 


compassion 


was 


Stewart portraits on 


in these days, she 
remarked, “a fine 
though 
not so 


for 
as 
he complained that she 
“near-hand to a person” as she had 
been before the change came. There 
was a certain new dignity and reserve 
about her. She went riding about Bo- 
ronach on the pony that was one of the 
few luxuries of her new position, and 
had, it is true, a gay word and a smile 
for every one as of yore. There was a 
difference, nevertheless. Mrs. William- 
son commented upon it to her husband 
in her own way. 

“I don’t know whether Bafabel isn’t 
a little bit spoiled by all this,” she said. 
“She is very kind and charming, of 
course, but don’t you think there is a 
difference? I met her riding that pony 
of hers to-day,—she isn’t nearly as 
pretty as she used to be, though Mr. 
Rory would not agree with me when 
I said that to him. He said she was 
a beautiful woman, and I would never 
eall her that. She is a little unap- 
proachable, I think. The other day 1 
said something to her, quite innocently, 
about Mr. Stewart,—you know I al- 
ways thought there was something 
there,—and she smiled and didn’t seem 
offended, and offered me some plums 
from the garden for the children, but 
somehow—it must have been her man- 
ner—I felt as if I had taken a lib- 
erty.” 


“Well.” said her husband bluntly, 
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“the Bard would never have allowed 
her to marry Colin Stewart.” 

“I know that,” replied little Mrs. 
Williamson. “I don’t mean that, and | 
daresay Barabel looks higher now, 
though he is the Member; but I 
like a girl to confide in her old friends.” 

At the Big House the Member for 
Boronach was never spoken not 
even when his maiden spdech in Parlia- 
ment was the one topic over the coun- 
try-side. Angus would not speak good 
of him, and to his daughter he could 
not venture to speak ill. 
Yet the tacit silence angered him al- 
most as much as speech would have 
done, and he brooded over the idea that 
Allan’s son had made a barrier between 
himself and Barabel. 

On one occasion the Bard spoke to 
Auntie Glen of his anxiety about the 
people’s welfare when his short lease 
of life should have run out. “I can 
trust my daughter,” he said, “but if she 
should marry I do not know what 
trouble might come in. If I had hada 
son, I could have left him Boronach 
with an easier heart.” 

Auntie Glen bridled. “Mr. Grant,” 
she said, “I have no wish to take a lib- 
erty, but, by your leave, there was one 
who, in my belief, would have given 
his very heart for Barabel, and he 
would have been to you such a son as 
you will never see, and that is Mr. 
Stewart, our Member.” 

Angus went white with rage, and 
said, what he had said to Barabel, that 
he would rather see her in her grave 
than the wife of Allan’s son. “Do I 
want to:see my child’s heart broken, 
as Allan broke his mother's?” he cried, 
for with this idea he justified himself. 

Some coolness arose between the 
Bard and Mr. Rory over Colin Stewart. 
The minister thought it his duty to 
speak to Angus about the hatred he 
cherished for a dead man and for that 
man’s son. “You cannot hope, sir,” 
said he, “for the forgiveness of God 
xxxvilr. 2015 


do 


of, 


somehow 
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until you forgive your fellow-man.” 
The new proprietor replied in a way 
Mr. Kory thought irreverent, and there 
was considerable estrangement be- 
tween the two men. rhe Bard's feel- 
ing towards Colin became more iniense 
and personal, and the more good he 
heard of him the more anger he felt. 
He was over-burdened, irritated, dis- 
appointed; was seldom well; felt the 
strain of his new responsibilities too 
heavy for him. It was perhaps little 
wonder that he cherished a bitterness 
towards one who seemed to put him 
at loggerheads with those nearest to 
him. 

In the second winter after Boronach 
changed hands, something happened 
very extraordinary and memorable to 
those with whom we are most con- 
cerned. We speak of the inevitable 
sequence of events in our great dramas, 
yet in the living world about us he is 
wise indeed who can forecast the in- 
evitable. The feast is ready, and the 
bridegroom waits, and between the al- 
tar and the bride stands God’s angel of 
death. At night in Egypt the con- 
querors are supreme; in the morning 
they are brokenhearted for their first- 
born, and out by the way of the wilder- 
ness there is an open road for the 
slaves. 

It was the winter of the great snow, 
still spoken of in the North. Before 
the storm came on the Bard went away 
south on business, and ere he had been 
many days gone a notice appeared in 
the Port Erran shops intimating that 
a meeting of electors would be ad- 
dressed, on December the 12th, by Mr. 
Colin Stewart, M.P. Boronach was 
informed through the Sergeant, who 
spoke somewhat loftily, that Mr. Stew- 
art did not intend te address any meet- 
ing in his native place, but would come 
straight through from Torron by the 
mail-coach on the lith, and would 
drive on that same night to Port Er- 


ran. Torron was, 2s we have men- 
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tioned, the nearest railway-station to 
Boronach, and it was distant some 
fifty-two miles. The Bard had ar- 
ranged to return home on the 12th by 
steamer, but owing to the stormy 
weather, which threatened to break 
still further, he wrote to Barabel ask- 
ing her to expect him instead by the 
mail-coach on the llth. She was con- 
siderably startled as she realized what 
this meant. Colin and her father 
would be fellow-travellers, and would 
spend a whole day together on the little 
one-horse mail-gig. It had begun to 
snow on the 10th when the Bard’s let- 


ter arrived. It snowed all that night, 
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and in the morning of the 11th there 
was a high wind with the snow.  Be- 
fore evening it became evident that the 
would not get through that 
night. They would be storm-stayed at 
one of the wayside inns. The storm 
increased,—the next day and the next 
there were no mails. Barabel was 
consumed with anxiety in regard to her 
father, dreading the effect of cold and 
exposure upon him. She could think 
of little else, save that he and Colin 
were somewhere together beyond the 


mails 


wall of snow. 
Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 





A CHILD'S 


It may not be uninteresting in these 
days, when life is such a rush and all 
that happens is so soon forgotten, to 
retrace the manners, habits, and cus- 
toms, half a century ago, of a society 
and a country which then was, as a 
whole, hardly in the throes of its birth. 
The Germany of to-day was at that 
time only the barely conceived ideal of 
a few elect minds. The great masses 
never dreamt of such possibilities. My 
first recollections go back to the early 
forties, and though I was a very small 
child then, they are quite clear, and I 
am certain that they are not second 
hand, as after the death of my parents, 
which occurred before 1 was grown 
up, the whole tenor of life 
was changed, and those I lived with 
knew nothing of these early associa- 
tions. 

I passed the first years of my life 
in an ancient castle built by Henry 
the Fowler, Emperor of Germany. It 
dated back to some time in the ninth 
century, but I suppose it must have 
been a strong place even before that, 
as the Romans called it “Bicheni,” 


my 


which the Wends, on whose frontier it 
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was built, changed later on te 
“Puechau.” 

The Emperor Henry had placed it 
there to protect the rich bishopric of 
Wurzen against the incursions of the 
heathen, whom it was his policy to 
push more and more eastwards. 

The part built by the Emperor, and 
which still bears his name, is almost 
untouched and stands beyond the moat. 
The castle itself is a great and pictur- 
esque irregular pile, romantic and mys- 
terious, with inner courts and many 
terraces on different levels all around 
it. 

It stands on an eminence and looks 
out far over the land, over great oak- 
forests, rich pastures, and winding riv- 
ers, to a range of blue, once volcanic, 
small towns and many 


roofs and 


hills. Some 
villages with glowing red 
shimmering church spires gleam in the 
distance, and towers built by Romans, 
Goths, or Markomanns command many 
of the important places. 
We were there in the 
very old country, which was the centre 
of Saxony, before some of its best 
provinces were lost by its rulers’ weak 


heart of a 
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and francophile policy during the Na- 
poleonic wars. 

A deep ravine, spanned by a harrow 
bridge, almost a viaduct, divided the 
church from the castle, and I used on 
Sundays to stand with my nurse under 
the great horse-chestnuts and watch 
the castle people walk across, two and 
two, for there was not room for more 
abreast. They all carried great black 
hymn-books and and the 
women were bareheaded. 

Up the winding road from the vil- 
lage came the peasants with their fam- 
ilies. The married women still wore 
the richly embroidered caps with flow- 
ing ribands and the stiff wide Eliza- 
bethan ruff. Flowered silk handker- 
chiefs were crossed over their breasts, 
and the large satin aprons trimmed 
with lace nearly covered the whole of 
their skirts. The girls often wore lit- 
tle wreaths of artificial flowers. 

All of them, men and women, young 
and old, brought their posies of bright 
with pungent 


nosegays, 


garden flowers mixed 
herbs, to keep themselves awake in the 
drowsy summer heat during the long 
hours of the sermon. 


When first 1 was admitted to church 


and seated on a very high-backed 
leather-covered chair, all my attention 
was absorbed by the monuments of 
armored knights and _  farthingaled 
dames below, and the tremendous 
cheeks of puffing seraphs on the bright 


What- 
ever there was left, was devoted to an 
interminable row of hour-glasses which 
turn, and which were 
ranged on a bracket against the white- 
washed wall. 

Near the church stood the manse, a 
sixteenth-century building, gray 
and severe, with a tall steep roof and 
low rounded porch with stone seats. A 
trellised walk led from the church to 
this porch, and on each side of it there 
were great tangles of bright flowers, 
tall hollyhocks and 


blue cassettone ceiling above. 


I longed to 


fine 


flaming poppies, 


lilies and roses, with borders of mig- 
nonette and stocks. 

I remember, as if it 
seeing for the first time our parson’s 


newly married young wife standing in 


Was yesterday, 


that garden. She was a lovely Eng- 
lish girl, quite young, of the Book of 
Beauty type. 
rather 
long gold chain round her neck, with 


She wore a pale green 
dress, transparent, and a fine 
glittering rings on her fingers. 

The peasants who lived in the vil- 
lage below were all very happy and 
well off. They had great well-built 
houses, cool in summer, warm in win- 
ter, under their high-tiled 
many maids and serving men, though 


roofs, and 
they themselves and their sons also 
labored in the fields. 

cattle in their stables, 


They had much 
and the wives 
and daughters and maids looked after 
that, and and baked, and 


washed. During the long winter even- 


cooked, 


ings the women all sat together In the 
the 
smoked their pipes, sit- 
the 


great warm room spinning, whilst 
men sang or 
ting on the bench that ran round 
monumental stoves. 

were 
and 


tehind their houses great 


shady orchards with tarns clear 
wells and rippling rivulets into which 
the sun only shone in the early spring 
the out. I 


often gazed down from the castle into 


before leaves had come 
these mysterious shadows, for out of 
one of the tarns a cry came at times, 
so strange, so sad and hopeless that 
enthralled by it 


my imagination was 


and filled by vague and wondrous 
thoughts, for 1 was told it was the 


“Unke” which called there, a creature 
never seen and which never dies. I 
believed, like every German child, that 
if undetected at midnight on St. John’s 
Eve I could slip out and spread a blue 
kerchief on the the tarn, | 
should find a little golden crown upon 


side of 


it in the morning. 
The castle was, as I have said, very 


large and rambling, with inner and 
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outer courts and towers, and long pas- 
sages filled with armor and pictures of 
my ancestors, which rather frightened 
me in winter, for houses were neither 
lit nor warmed in those days, and that 


is conducive to fear. 
There was on one side a wide moat 


without water, in which fruit trees 
grew. It was carpeted with the 
greenest turf, and the kennels were 
there. 


We were kept, like most children of 
that time, under strict discipline, and 
not allowed to roam beyond the sight 
of nurses or governesses, and when 
one day my mother, sitting on a ter- 
race close to a court which led to the 


kitchen, told my brether, aged nine 
or ten, to deliver a message to the 
cook, he said “But where is the 
kitchen?” 


We children had a wing of the cas- 
tle set apart for us, and no stranger 
ever penetrated there. We were never 
allowed to speak German, except on 
the rare occasions when we were out 
of hearing of our governesses, of which 
we always had one English and one 
French. Only the babies had German 
nurses. 

As we got older the staff of peda- 
gogues was increased by my brothers’ 
tutors, and drawing and music mas- 
ters, and German was allowed at 
meals. There were always many 
guests, especially in summer, and no- 
body thought it extraordinary that 
some of them should remain for 
months together. One of them was 
Mr. Evelyn, an Irishman and a great 
fisherman. He lived with us for the 
best part of the year since I can re- 
member, until my father’s death. 

One day a Prince and Princess Po- 
niatowski arrived for a short visit. 
She was a very beautiful Irishwoman, 
née Laura Temple. My parents had 
known them at Dresden, which was at 
that time full of exiled Poles. They 


remained six or seven months, because 
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they had no money to travel with. 
Mr. Evelyn admired his lovely country- 
woman, who used to sit beside him 
when he was fishing, as she had noth- 
ing else in the world to do. I some- 
times accompanied them, and though 
only four or five, quite took in the 
situation and was extremely annoyed, 
as I disliked Princess Poniatowska for 
always wearing my mother’s clothes, 
and what exasperated me beyond ex- 
pression was her using a white moire 
parasol, with a very long fringe and 
lined with sunset color, which had 
come straight from Paris. In my baby 
mind I docketed the Princess as what 
I now know to mean an adventuress. 

My mother had a girl friend, a 
Countess S . who, married to a Rus- 
sian diplomat at Berlin, did not know 
how to dispose of her summer, so she 
came with a number of children and 
Russian servants and settled at Pue- 
chau for six months, till my little 
brother spoke more Russian than Ger- 
man. 

The shootings in those days before 
the revolution of 1848 were very exten- 
sive, for they were not broken up, as 
now, by the peasant properties. The 
peasants owned the land, but had not 
the right to shoot over it. My father, 
like nearly all Germans of his class, 
was a devoted sportsman, and in au- 
tumn and winter we saw very little of 
him, as he used to go off alone or with 
a friend for several weeks together to 
some of his other places to shoot. 

I remember seeing him start for 
these expeditions in what was called a 
Pirsch-Droschke, a carriage which, I 
suppose, exists no more. It was very 
light, made to go over the worst roads. 
Always painted and lined with green, it 
had a narrow seat which joined the 
back seat to the box. Astride on this 
seat one could comfortably take rights 
and lefts without stopping the carriage. 
On the box beside the coachman, in 
green, sat the Leibjager, liveried in the 
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same color. These men, who exist in 
every great German or Austrian house, 
are not the usual keepers who live in 
cottages in or near the woods. They 
live in their master’s house and attend 
to his personal wants, accompanying 
him wherever he goes. They are of- 
ten in a confidential position, having 
enjoyed a good education and knowing 
everything about forestry, which in 
Germany is a recognized career. AS 
they grow older they are generally 
provided with a good situation as head 
keeper at one of their master’s places. 

My mother also moved about a good 
deal. Brought up amongst the moun- 
tains of Silesia, she longed for the 
hills when the great heats of summer 
came. There were hardly any rail- 
ways in Germany then, and we travy- 
elled in a huge berline, to which (1 
heard my mother’s maid say) there 
were twenty-nine attached. 
They each of them had their separate 
place into which they fitted. On the 
best of roads this enormous machine 
required four horses to pull it, and in 
hilly countries we always had six. 
There was room for six inside, but I 
never remember going more than four, 
for we often posted all night, and my 
brother and I regularly went to bed, 
whilst my mother and Miss Page, the 
nursery governess, sat on the other 
seat. The maid and footman sat in 
the dickey. We travelled all over Ger- 
many in this way, and to Belgium, Hol- 
land, and even to Poland. 

My father went every summer, as 
most people in society did in those 
days, to Carlsbad or Marienbad, and 
him. 


boxes 


sometimes we accompanied 
These places were at that time very 
select, and the resort of crowned heads, 
ministers, and diplomatists, and all 
that European society. 
Everybody knew who everybody else 
was, and all consorted together on a 
footing of dignified intimacy unknown 


to our days. French was the language 


was best in 
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which was generally spoken, and all 
wrote it fluently and correctly. Good 
manners, ease, and gaiety were the 
prevailing features. 

Thus it happened that, even as a 
small child, I was quite familiar with 
the great names of England, France, 
Russia, and Austria, as I heard them 
continually mentioned in conversation, 
and knew many of their bearers by 
sight as friends of my parents. 

Diplomats, in those days, could not 
go home every year as they do now, 
and many of them visited us in the 
summer and autumn. The Court of 
Dresden was then a much-coveted post, 
and Puechau was in easy reach, as the 
first railway that built in Ger- 
many went from Dresden to Leipzig, 
and passed within five miles of us. 

I remember especially the Marquis 
d’Eragues, Louis Philippe’s envoy. A 
sympathetic interest was attached to 


was 


his pretty wife, who had been the 
heroine of a tragic cause céléebre in 
which she had shown a courage and 


devotion which might have ruined her 


whole life. She used to wear long 
Book of Beauty ringlets, and her two 
little daughters were my bosom 


friends. Then there was Mr. Forbes, 
who remained as H.B.M.’s Minister at 
Dresden for nearly forty years. He 
used to come accompanied by his two 
The elder, Lady Adelaide, 
a fat and jolly red-faced old lady, had 
been Byron's Ianthe when his years 
“nearly doubled” hers. No trace was 
left of lanthe; but to my childish im- 
agination the admiration of the great 
poet surrounded her for ever with a 
halo of beauty. 

We were at a very early age initi- 
to the classic literature of Eng- 
and France, it better 
the German, because this, Schil- 
ler excepted, too abstruse and 
Goethe was not allowed. There were 
only few children’s books then, except 
fairy tales; and illustrated papers, the 


sisters. 


ated 
land 
than 


and knew 


was 
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ruin of the children of to-day, did not 
exist. Before I was seven I fell rapa- 
ciously on Télémaque, and repeated 
pages of Racine and Corneille by heart. 
A little later on Walter Scott and Dick- 
ens, Cooper, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
which were all in easy reach as they 
were published by Tauchnitz at Leipzig, 
excited my deepest interest, and before 
I was fifteen I had read all the English 
classics, nor was that exceptional, as 
all the girls who were fond of reading 
did the same. 

Things are quite changed now that 
the national feeling is so strong. Ger- 
man children do not speak French and 
English with the fluency and ease so 
common in former days, nor are they 
so much at home in the literature of 
foreign countries. They are also less 
cosmopolitan and polished than we 
were, though they may know more in 
other special lines, and will probably 
develop into much‘cleverer men and 
women than we have become. 

Ancient history, especially that of 
Greece, always so attractive to the 
German mind, we knew thoroughly, 
and the wars of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans appeared to us as occurrences of 
yesterday. We were thus enabled to 
understand and enter into the spirit of 
the Jliad and the Odyssey, and to see 
their heroes as living characters. 

Young as we were, the politics of the 
day, which my father frequently dis- 
cussed before us, aroused our lively 
interest. My father sat in the first or 
hereditary chamber, and was an elo- 
quent speaker with a profound and in- 
tuitive insight into coming events. He 
predicted in speeches still remembered 
—and at the time of Germany’s great- 
est disruption, feebleness, and humilia- 
tion—its gradual development, its com- 
ing power, and glorious future. 

He was a Conservative with liberal 
ideas, and also deeply interested in 
social questions, and used among other 
things often to refer to the Malthusian 


theories which made such a stir in Eu- 
rope. He little thought that there 
was a small mite of seven listening 
witb all her ears, and whose hair ac- 
tually stood on end at the idea that the 
world was becoming so over-populated 
that there would soon be no room 
to lie down, and everybody would have 
to stand up. 

The decay of the Church in Germany 
also preoccupied my father much. He 
had been a good deal in England, and 
was persuaded that the reason why the 
religious question there was so alive 
and actual, was because the clergy 
were mainly gentlemen, highly edu- 
cated, who were socially on a par with 
the best in the land, and thus were 
able to influence all the classes. I 
often heard him say that if another 
son were born to him he should go 
into the Church. This would have 
been an unheard of thing in Germany, 
and showed how much he had this 
question at heart. 

The German clergy was, however, as 
a rule, well educated as far as science 
and learning went. In all great houses 
the tutors of the boys, before they 
went to public schools, were Candida- 
ten, young men who had been ordained 
and were waiting for livings. 

My father, who had between twenty 
and thirty livings in his gift, often as- 
sembled the most learned of his clergy- 
men around him, and the conversation 
was frequentiy carried on in Latin, 
which they as well as my father spoke 
quite fluently. My father also resorted 
to Latin when speaking to his friends 
of things I was not to understand, 
quite forgetting that the smattering I 
had acquired in the Latin lessons I 
shared with my brother enabled me to 
gather the sense of all that he said. 

I think people never remember suffi- 
ciently how much small children really 
do understand and notice. Few re- 
member now the famous proces of the 
Duce de Praslin, who murdered his wife 
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a year or two before the Revolution of 
1848. The account of it was published 
in a my 
mother 
she was painting. I was sitting on 
the floor cutting out pictures. I did 
not lose a single word; I was deeply in- 


which 
whilst 


French pamphlet, 


read out to her sister 


terested, and remember most of the de- 
tails to this day. 

The aunt just referred to was my 
mother’s eldest sister, an old maid full 
of character and with a good deal of 
cleverness. She remembered all about 
the Napoleonic wars, and inspired me 
with a hatred of the “Corsican 
brigand.”’ My mother’s father was 
one of the men best hated by Napoleon, 
because he had held the only Prussian 
never surrendered. 1 


fine 


fortress which 
remember on great occasions a set of 
fine damask tablecloths being used, 
with an inscription woven into them 
from “The grateful citizens of VCol- 
berg” for having preserved their town 
from the invader. It was he also who 
later on planned the junction of the 
Prussians with Wellington at Water- 
loo, and who, not only as a soldier but 
as a politician, had always opposed the 
influence which had for 200 
years crippled German development, 
and which, during the first years of 
the nineteenth century, exercised so 
baneful an influence over the weak and 
vacillating king, and through him on 
the fortunes of Prussia. 

I did not wonder that nearly all the 
conversation was carried on in French 
our many foreign 


French 


in deference to 
guests, and also I vaguely realized that 
it was la langue diplomatique, which 
had to be kept up at any cost, but 
when the village people, especially the 
old men and women, interlarded their 
remarks with French words, it roused 
my indignation. They had _ been 
young during the French occupation, 
and the two places we lived at most 
were on the very edge of the great 
battlefields around Leipzig. Many of 


the villagers had seen Napoleon and 
his generals: the Emperor had passed 
through the dined at the 
castle, Marshal Ney had slept for six 
weeks in my room, and Marmont was 
quartered close by. I knew that the 
country had suffered inexpressibly dur- 
ing those wars, though I did not then 
realize that the reason why the trees 
of all the avenues were so small was 
because they had been cut down, and 
the houses were so bare because they 
had all been plundered and robbed. 
My grandfather owned 
large tracts of the country 
Leipzig and many houses in the town, 
and my father remembered, when he 
was quite small, Napoleon visiting his 
young and pretty mother, who had 
fled into the town and was the great 
lady there. He said the Emperor wore 
a black coat with frogs, and was not 
at that moment, just 
of Jena, the Saxons 
My grandfather, how- 


place and 


paternal 
around 


unamiable, for 
after the battle 
were his allies. 
ever, was a patriot and loathed this 
unnatural alliance, and before the bat- 
tle of Leipzig he retired to his country 
place, ordering his agent, whom he left 
in town, to make a feu de joie in case 
of success of a copse of very fine old 
oaks which grew knoll and 
could be seen for many miles over the 
when the bat- 
agent thought it a 
pity to the old 
there they stand to this day. 
Before my days of lessons began I 


upon a 


However, 
the 
set fire to 


flat country. 
tle was won, 


oaks, and 


used to accompany my parents to some 
of their other places, and delightful 
pictures of them still float in my mind. 
I remember especially a big sort of 
palace where there were many func- 


tions. It stood on the margin of a 
lake, on marshy ground. The rooms 
were large and bare, with stuccoed 


ceilings, but what endeared it particu- 
larly to me was that my English nurse 
on Sunday morning took me into the 
kitchen, a place I had never seen, and 
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taught me to make a plum pudding. 

Then we went to a great castle high 
up in the mountains. It was situated 
on the watershed between Saxony and 
Bohemia, and a small town clustered 
round its giant walls. It had been 
partially abandoned, but the arched 
ceilings and great helis beautifully 
carved with rich ornament excited my 
mother’s admiration, and she wished 
to restore it as an ideal summer resi- 
dence, for it was in the midst of im- 
mense fir-woods and 2500 feet above 
the sea. We visited various other 
places, but the one I loved best was 
not far from Dresden, beyond the val- 
ley of Tharand. My mother took us 
children there sometimes for a few 
days in May. It was a little white- 
washed castle, with round towers and 
pointed red-brick roofs. It stood on 
the side of a valley overhung by lovely 
woods. All around it was a carpet of 
the greenest finest. grass, intersected 
with small rivulets bubbling over sil- 
very sand and enamelled with butter- 
cups, daisies, forget-me-nots, prim- 
roses, :nd violets in such luxuriance 
as I have never seen since. 

In the autumn we nearly always 
moved to a place not far distant from 
Puechau, but where the shooting was 
particularly good. The house had been 
built by a favorite of Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony, and later 
King of Poland. The Elector even- 
tually beheaded the favorite, who is 
supposed to walk about with his head 
under his arm. The house, which was 
only inhabited for a few weeks every 
year, had big halls and staircases and 
was hung with many pictures of the 
royal Saxon family. It was very cold, 
for the walls were not six or seven 
feet thick as at Puechau, and I trem- 
bled with fear and cold if after dark 
I had to go to a distant part. The 
country around was flat, with a river 
winding through meadows, and dark 
fir-woods which stretched as far as one 


could see gave it a melancholy beauty. 
Here my father’s woods marched with 
Crown property all forest which ex- 
tends to a distance of more than forty 
miles. This is what is called the “Wit- 
tenberger Heide,” and it takes two 
days to ride through it. Only one lit- 
tle inn stands in the middle of the 
forest; besides that there are no other 
habitations of any sort. 

As the year ‘48 approached, and 
signs of unrest began among the peo- 
ple, we moved about less, and Pue- 
chau, which in itself was a strong 
place, was further fortified with iron 
doors and shutters, for hordes of rab- 
ble led by agitators roamed about the 
country, burning and sacking the 
houses of the aristocracy. Not far 
from us Prince Schoenburg's fine place 
was burnt to the ground and several 
others. My father had the peasants 
drilled so as to be able to defend the 
village, and our walks were limited to 
the gardens, for the country was over- 
run by vagabonds. 

My parents were much beloved by 
all around them, yet there were many 
acts of petty spite, and the thing which 
hurt my father most was the maiming 
of the splendid white stag and hinds 
(red deer, and very rare) which the 
King had given him. I used often 
from my tower window to watch, in 
the summer evenings, a herd of deer 
swimming through the lake be!ow: the 
stateiy white stag with his two hinds, 
always a little apart from the others, 
shimmered golden in the setting sun. 

We used every other year to spend 
the winter in Dresden. When we re- 
turned there after the Revolution, we 
found all our cots riddled with bullets, 
for in front of our house there had been 
a barricade and the hottest fighting, as 
the “Jurnerhaus,” a student’s club, was 
just opposite. My father, who had 
returned to Dresden when the fighting 
began, said the dead lay in piles of six 
and seven before our door. Our house 




















was a fine old one, with a large garden 
at the back, which joined on to the 
“Promenade” that extends to the far- 
famed Bruehlsche Terrasse, the ren- 
dezvous of the best society. We were 
taken there daily by our governesses, 
and walked two and two very smartly 
dressed, like well brought up children. 
One day, when I was only four or five, 
my father. said he would take me out. 
I was somewhat frightened at the un- 
wonted honor, and just before reach- 
ing the Bruehlsche Terrasse, at a place 
where there were some arches in the 
wall, he stopped, and pointing to a tall 
lady who, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, was coming towards us, said: 
“Let us hide and surprise Mama.” The 
lady wore a lilac bonnet and dress with 
a green cloak, a costume I had often 
seen my mother in. 

We squeezed back into the arch, and 
at the moment the lady came up we 
rushed out her—I with a shrill 
scream of delight. What, however, 
was my dismay when, clinging to the 
lady’s knees, I looked up into the face 
of a stranger, and I saw my father, hat 
in hand, making profound bows and 
uttering a string of excuses. The lady 
laughed and kissed me and picked up 
my glove, which in my fright I had 
dropped on the snow, and put it on for 
me. Both the gentleman and lady 
seemed to be much amused. My fa- 
ther told me afterwards that they were 
the King and Queen. 

My father was on a very good and 
intimate footing with the King, and 
when the troublous times came he 
supported him with moral influence 
and material help. He was therefore 
deeply disappointed when the King 
weakly fled from Dresden, leaving it a 
prey to disorder and dissension. From 
this time my father inclined more and 
more to Prussia, where he also had 
large estates, for he saw in Prussia’s 
ascendency the only chance of saving 
Germany. 


upon 
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I often went to Court in infan- 
tine days, for Prince John, the King's 
brother, had a number of children. 
There were six princesses, but a mel- 
uncholy destiny seemed to brood over 
their fates. They were all good-look- 
ing, and some of them beautiful. The 
eldest born, an idiot, died as a girl of 
typhus. The second and only surviv- 
ing daughter is the Duchess of Genoa, 
the mother of Queen Margaret of Italy. 
I remember tall, fair, distin- 
guished-looking girl, on the eve of her 
marriage bending over a sofa on which 
were seated her the 
John of Saxony, together with her twin 
sister, Elizabeth, Queen of Prussia, and 
kissing their hands. Then Si- 
donie, very handsome and an angel of 
goodness; she refused the Emperor Na- 
poleon the Third, as her aunt, another 
Sidonie, whom I remember as a little 
crippled old lady, refused Napoleon the 
First. She died of typhoid. 
Anne, the fourth and loveliest, with a 


my 


her, a 


mother, Princess 


came 


also 


throat like a swan, passed a year or 
sad married life in Tuscany, 
and died, it is said, of neglect after 
her child Her 
law, the reigning Grand Duchess, did 
After her came Mar- 


two of 


was born. mother-in- 


not care for her. 


garet, my friend. We were of the 
same age and devoted to each other. 


She married quite young the Archduke 
Charles Louis, and a months af- 
terwards she died of typhoid at Monza, 
whilst on a her brother-in- 
the unfortunate Archduke 
milian, who at that time was Viceroy 
of Lombardy. Sophia, the youngest 
daughter, also succumbed to typhoid, 
as well as her young sister-in law, an 
Infanta of Portugal. 

Dresden was a merry place for chil- 
dren, and we had many balls, at which 
we acquitted ourselves well, for most 
of us had been taught dancing by the 
great Taglioni. She was then a little 
old lady, in a shortish black silk dress 
with a white fichu, very thin and 


few 


visit to 


law, Maxi- 
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with extremely neat and 
A child’s ball then was not 
a disorderly or affair. We 
were under strict discipline the whole 
time, and knew exactly what to do. I 
was terrified one day at committing 
the unpardonable breach of etiquette 
of having given the same dance to two 
older than 
with 


wizen, and 
agile feet. 


aimless 


much 
fainted 


They were 
myself, and I nearly 
fright when they intimated that they 
would go and fight it out at once. It 
no more tragic conse- 


boys. 


had, however, 
quence than a bleeding nose. 

Talking of Taglioni puts me in mind 
of the great interest everybody, chil- 
dren included, took in great_dancers. 
The ballets were then poems or fairy 
tales expressed by dance and panto- 
They had a definite story with 
and grace and 


mime. 
a hero and heroine, 
beauty was what was sought, not ef- 
fect. Lucile Graan danced for one 
winter at Dresden, children 
were enthusiastic at the spirituality dl 
can find no other word) of her inter- 
pretation, and amongst our elders she 


and we 


was a constant topic of conversation. 


My father always had a team of 
golden chestnut mares which were 
called by the names of celebrated 


dancers, Cerrito, Taglioni, Fanny Els- 
sler, Carlotta Grisi, and so on. 


Odd as it may seem, our French 
nursery governess was an intimate 


friend of Thérése Elssler, the sister of 
the famous Fanny, the friend of Fred- 
eric von Gentz, and the greatest dancer 
of her day. Terése had been a dancer 


also, but highly respectable. I can 
now see her and Susette Blanc eating 
cakes together and drinking coffee, 


Thérése in a gray silk dress and a neat 
white with frills all around her 
face. 

Passionately fond as I always was 
of fresh air and the open country, the 
long dark winters of Central Germany 
were a penance to me, shut up in a 
hour’s walk, if the 


“ap 


where an 


town 
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weather was propitious, was all we 
got. My pleasantest recollections are 
of our walks in early spring through 
the fields, to the Grosse Garten, a royai 
palace about two miles from the town. 


During these walks the air appeared to 


me nectar, soft and balmy. Under 
foot the anemones and _ primroses 
peeped out of the mossy grass. Over- 


head I saw the pinkish buds of shrubs 
and trees, all around I felt the 
subtle intoxicating scent of the moist 
earth awakening to the warmth of re- 
turning spring. My French governess 
kept on chattering about Paris clothes 
and Paris theatres, but I was with the 
lovely women and stately cavaliers 
who had sat in the outdoor theatres, 
cut out of hornbeam, in which we 
were standing, listening to a French 
play, or going through the mazes of 
a minuet in yonder attractive and 
rather frivolous looking palace erected 
by the magnificent but incorrect Au- 
gustus the Strong. 

Dresden was always full of foreign- 
especially who were at- 
tracted to it by former ties. Many of 
the great Polish ladies were very beau- 
tiful, and they all wore their country’s 
mourning, a black dress with a wide 
white band at the edge of the skirt. 
When quite small I was taught to say 
tous les Ski sont des braves et toutes les 
Nka sont des belles, and I religiously be- 


and 


ers, Poles, 


lieved it. 

Dresden was famous for its shops, 
especially china, linen, jewelry, and 
laces. The King and Queen, the Prin- 
cesses, and any foreign potentates who 
might be there, spent a good deal of 
time shopping, just like any other mor- 
tals, and I remember, when accom- 
panying my mother, frequently meet- 
ing some of them there. 

Dresden was not a healthy place in 
those days: it was badly drained, like 
all German towns, or not drained at 
all. My mother had, however, very 
advanced ideas of hygiene, and put us 
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under the care of Dr. Wolff, the most 
eminent homceopath of that day and 
the favorite pupil of Hahnemann. Dr. 
Wolff was not only a great physician, 
but a charming man and a great phi- 
losopher. He paid my mother frequent 
visits in the country, and encouraged 
her to bring us up under what we 
should now cali the Kneipp system. 
We ran about without shoes or stock- 
ings in the grass, we wore a minimum 
of clothes; in summer we were plunged 
into the river, a wide and rushing 
mountain stream; in winter we had to 
break the ice in our tubs and our 
nurses dashed basins of icy water over 
our backs. I can still feel the thin 
bits of ice mixed with the water slith- 
ering down over me. A fire in our 
bedrooms was never thought of, and 
the schoolroom was never more than 
nine degrees Réaumur (fifty-two Fah- 
renheit). 

I was fourteen or fifteen before I 
knew what it was to have something 
to drink at breakfast, as I did not like 
milk. Bread, with a little butter, was 
all I ever had. An egg for a child, if 
it was not ill, was considered quite ab- 
surd. Between meals we were given 
abundance of fruit, even during the 
years the cholera devastated Germany 
this allowance was not curtailed. We 
seemed all to do very well on this 
régime, but I wonder what a child of 
the present day would think of it. 

When we were at Puechau it was 
usually the village barber, Berthold, 
who attended to any of our little ills. 
This man, from seeing people being 
born and dying continually, had 
quired the most wonderful insight and 
aided by natural intuition he rarely 
made a mistake. He cured generally 
with what are called old women’s rem- 
He belonged to a race now al- 


ac- 


edies. 


most extinct, for too much science kills 
instinct, and curing is an art and not 
a science, so Professor Schwenninger, 
Prince Bismarck’s famous doctor and 
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friend, assured us only the other day in 
his profound and witty book The Physi- 
cian. It was not the fashion in those 
days for people who had large houses 
of their own to pay visits, but once in 
two years we were taken to see our 
cousins, a pleasure which was looked 
forward to for many weeks before, for 
excepting these two or three days we 
never had a holiday all the year round 
except Sundays, and Christmas, and 
Easter Day. 

Before my lessons begun I was some- 
times taken to the great Easter fair at 
Leipzig. It lasted, I three 
weeks, and world the 
great mart of exchange for all coun- 
tries. We used to start in the dark, 
for it was a twenty-mile drive, and got 
for breakfast to my grandmother who 
had a house at Leipzig. The whole 
picturesque old town was filled with 
booths, and the narrow thoroughfares 
seethed with a motley crowd shimmer- 
ing in every the rainbow. 
There were Russians and Poles with 
their furs, Turks with carpets, Arme- 
nians, Chinese, Ne- 
groes, Italians, and Greeks, all in their 
The booths were 


believe, 


was famous; 


color of 


Arabs, Japanese, 


national costumes. 
piled with foreign wares; panoramas, 
merry-go-rounds, 
other 


dancers, 
took 


tight-rope 
and musicians 
available space. 

There were circuses for the children 


every 


up 


in the daytime and theatres for the 
grown-up at night, and cele- 
brated actors and even stars like Ra- 
chel and Dejaset came from Paris. 
People flocked into town from country 
houses to hear them, for the generation 
of that day still had the French tradi- 
tion. 

Christmas however, for 
German child the pinnacle of the year. 
It is not only a time full of the in- 
tensest expectation and excitement, but 
it is very holy and mystical. The 
Kristkindchen sheds its halo over every 
child. If on Christmas Eve you look 


people 


is, every 
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through the curtainless windows of 
the poorest laborer’s cottage, you will 
see a little Christmas-tree lit up and 
adorned for the children. 

For weeks beforehand my 
our governesses, and any lady guests 
there might be, were employed in mys- 
terious work shut up in jealously closed 
rooms. We children passed the long 
winter evenings in gilding apples and 
nuts, and cutting out ornaments in 
many-tinted papers for the Christmas- 


mother, 


tree. Everything was made at home, 
and therefore more precious. My 
mother, who was the moving spirit 


in all these preparations, observed ab- 
solute silence; but she went to town 
for two or three days and returned 
with a carriage piled with parcels. It 
was, I believe, on one of these expedi- 
tions that the coachman, as it got dark, 
lost his way in the snow. My mother, 
perceiving a signpost at some little 
distance, sent the footman to read the 
directions. This man, very stalwart 
and rather illiterate, did not succeed in 
doing so, and uprooting the sign-post 
carried it to the carriage door for my 
mother to read. 

The village people and the servants 


had their trees before we had ours, 
and everybody received a_ present 
adapted to their wants and their 


wishes; not the least of them was for- 
gotten. The guests, too,.had each a 
remembrance, pretty or useful as the 
case might be. I remember one year 
when my mother’s ingenuity was par- 
ticularly taxed to find the right things, 
as the Prussian army had been mobil- 
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ized, and we, being at one of my fa- 
ther’s Prussian places, had for five or 
six weeks over thirty officers quartered 
in the house. The great ball-room was 
made into a wood of fir-trees with one 
very large one in the middle. They 
were all covered with glittering fruit 
und colored devices, and lit with hun- 
dreds of wax tapers. This was the 
last Christmas in one of our beloved 
homes, so soon and so sadly to be 
broken up. 

As I look back it seems to me that 
life in those days was so simple, so 
ample, so dignified. There was breath- 
ing time and space, and people grasped 
events; whilst now they seem to slip 
through their fingers and _ their 
thoughts. There were no telegrams, 
no telephones, no electricity, no bicy- 
cles or motors—such things had never 
been thought of; and when an old 
woman in the village prophesied just 
before her death that carriages would 
run on the roads without horses, and 
people fly along on a wheel as fast as 
trains went (in those days), everybody 
said she was mad. 

I hear people now talking of com- 
municating with Mars. Are they so 
very mad as we think? 

My only excuse for recalling these 
childish, and I fear too personal, mem- 
ories is that they refer to a time al- 
ready so far distant that very few re- 
member it, and a younger generation 
may be amused and astonished that 
once there were those who lived with 
so little excitement and yet were quite 
happy and contented. 

Walburga Paget. 
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BARBADU. 


Two men, both wearing an officer's 
stars, sat one blazing afternoon in a 
dilapidated mud _ village. The heat 
waves rose and fell like a shimmering 
gauze curtain. All life was in hiding; 
even the mosquitoes had ceased to 
drone. Only the dust devils danced 
between the squalid mud huts, playing 
with bits of rubbish, till they them- 
selves disappeared, to be again caught 
together and formed anew by the 
parching Harmattan. 

Cold and dry in the early morning, 
scorching and dry at midday, ever 
laden with red dust, the wind from the 
desert strikes on the opened pores of 
the skin, searching out any latent 
weakness, and making the first two 
months of the year a _ purgatory. 
Prickly heat crawls and stings, the 
liver stops work, the temper goes. 
Books and papers curl up, the furniture 
gives forth loud cracks, the atmosphere 
turns orange, and the European longs 
for the tornadoes and rains that will 
restore the normal damp heat. 

The search for a career had brought 
one man, perpetual dunning by wearied 
creditors the other, to that particular 
corner of the back-yard of the King’s 
dominions—the Hinterland of the Gold 
Coast. 

The post was in the open country, 
a hundred miles in advance of the 
main body, and the tsetse-fly and poi- 
son-plant saw to it that the marching 
should be on foot. Still, far inside 
the danger zone as it was, its strength 
of fifty men made it tolerably secure. 
By-and-by it would find itself in com- 
munication with other small outposts. 
Then the base would be pushed up 
nearer and fresh feelers extend them- 


selves, and so on _ indefinitely, till 


stopped by collision with the outlying 
detachments of the German or French 


forces. When a tribe rose, reinforce- 
ments hurried up and 
justed themselves, but more often than 
not the preliminary outpost with its 
white officer had been wiped out. 

Both men gaped wearily as 
stared across the plain to the misty 
horizon, where a dark line marked the 
beginning of the forest three 
hundred miles wide, whose furthermost 
spurs were washed by the sea. 

A long blue envelope lay on the little 
camp-table between the two men, and 
Tarlton took it up. 

“That sweep Barbadu is at Yendi,” 
he said briefly, “in hiding. I'm after 
him!” 

“Barbadu, the slave raider! What 
a bit of luck. There’s two hundred 
on his head. You'll promotion 
too!” 

“It seems the French 
him out of their territory. 
are to take ten men and catch him.” 

Carson stared. ‘Ten men!” he said. 
“What utter madness! Why, he 
travels with a thousand armed men, 
and the country side is with him to 


matters read- 


they 


great 


get 


have driven 
My orders 


a man. It’s sheer murder to send 
you!” 
“Wait a bit. I'm not so sure. The 


information is that he’s alone and, as 
I said, keeping out of the way. It 
can be done.” 

“Yes,” said Carson, reading the oth- 
er’s thoughts, “the reward is for him 
dead or alive, and it’s not a big place. 
Still, ten men!” 

“Well, I know. It’s a big risk, and 
I can't say I like this poisoned-arrow 
country. Look there!” 

A miserable half-bald chicken came 
out of a hut and began to peck about 
them. A shadow swept over 
the sand and the chicken squeaked. 

“That hawk again, and the last of 


before 
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the fowls,” said Carson, reaching for 
the gun. “No good. He's off.” 

He opened the breech and changed 
the cartridges. 

“This is no greater risk than you’ve 
taken many times,” he continued, now 
looking at the matter from a monetary 
point of view, and simply seeing in it 
riotous leave. 
I wish I 


usually 
two hundred; 
I don’t mind the risk, 


2a more than 
“There's that 
had the chance. 
by Jove!” 

Nor did he, for he was case-hardened 
in the arresting of obstreperous kings 


whom he bore a 


and chiefs, among 
most unholy reputation. His proced- 


ure on such occasions was on well-de- 
fined lines. He approached the town 
by night and hid outside till he could 
capture stray villager. The 
guide secured, he rushed for the king’s 


some 


compound, seized the potentate, usually 
curled up on a mat, and surrounded 
The king in custody, mat- 
not 


the house. 
ters generally quieted down; but 
always. More than 
far ahead of his men, he had found the 
village in full only 
caped the storm of poisoned arrows at 
the king— 
on one occasion an old and very fat 
with 


once, being too 


palaver and es- 


close quarters by seizing 
him as in a 


behind 


man—and turning 


each seeking shelter 
the other, till a 


The humor of such adventures 


waltz, 
rush of Hausas saved 
him. 
appealed to him. 

“If 1 could only burst in on old Sam- 
uel,” he would say, “and hold his neck 
while the Hausas through his 
strong-room!” His body bore many 
but 
where 


went 
scars, so far Mulvaney’s remark 
“that there no fear there 
was no danger,” had applied. 

There came a rushing of wings, and 
the hawk rose with the chicken in its 
of the little sand-storm 
caused by the swoop. 
ready, and the hawk tumbled a 
somersault over the kitchen roof. 


was 


claws out 


Carson was 
neat 


He 


went out, and as he stooped to pick 
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up the victim, he looked along the 
plain towards the forest, and saw a 
black spot in the middle distance. 
“Here's the mail,” he called, 
and soon the huge negro, whose busi- 
ness it was to carry the canvas sack 
eight hundred miles on end through 
swamp, forest, and plain, stepped up 
and, grunting his relief, threw down 
his burden at their feet. They eagerly 
opened it, and while the good people at 
home were thinking of their Christmas 
dinner, the two men were engrossed in 
the account of the St. Leger. 
leave,” said 


home 


“Here's Tarlton, 
tearing open an envelope. “ ‘Relieve 
you as soon as possible, then proceed 
to Cape Coast, take first steamer,’ &c. 
That's all right, but there’s this 


my 


how 
Yendi business!” 

Carson's share of the mail consisted 
of six bills and two lawyer's letters, 
which, in default of other correspond- 
ence, he read with He got 
out his ink-bottle and began to answer 
them, much to Tarlton’s amusement. 

“Must write ex- 
plained, “to keep in touch with home, 


interest. 


to some one,” he 


and I’ve got no people. The man 
goes back with our letters to-morrow. 


Sometimes I write to old Samuel, my 
money-lender, you know,” he explained 
with some little pride. “Calls himself 
I tell him what a lot of ex- 
I'm getting, 


a bank. 
tra pay and allowances 
then I tell him what narrow 
I've had. Naturally if I die he'll get 
nothing. The other day he said he 
would send me a box of cigars if I'd 
pay him something on account, but of 


escapes 


course I don’t.” 
“How much do you owe him?” Tarl- 


ton asked idly, picking up a letter 
with a black edge. 

“It was a hundred and fifty; it’s 
three hundred now, I believe. I don’t 
know how he works it out. He’s a 


pleasant man. Expect he'll ask me to 
stay with him when I go home. Then 
I'll marry his daughter, if there is one, 
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and become a bank. Then I'll lend 
you money.” 

“Shan’t want it,” said Tarlton curtly, 
looking up with a startled face. “I’ve 
got news. My elder brother's dead! 
Where are you going?” 

“I’m awfully sorry. 
for a bit,” 
stopped him. 

“You needn't,” he said. “There's no 
need for sympathy. We 
hated one another. It makes all the 


difference in the world to me though; 


I'll clear out 


said Carson, but Tarlton 


always 


the sooner I’m home the better.” 
“Many congratulations then,” said 
Carson. “It’s a bit of luck for you. 


I’m sorry about your brother, though.” 

Tarlton slowly put the letter back 
into its envelope and stood up. “It's 
luck for me, as you say, but I wish it 
had come later when I was at home. 
There’s this Yendi business to think of 
now.” 

He picked up his papers and walked 
off to leaving Carson to 
wonder whether, if he had possessed 
have taken the 
news of his decease so calmly. 

The day passed and the hot night 
shut With the setting of the 
sun the wind fell and the land gasped. 
The suspended sand settled down, the 
worn-out camp furniture cracked and 
popped, the 
harsh fusty smell of the West African 
Coast asserted itself, till Tarlton, curs- 
ing the country and everything in it, 
went to his bed to hide under his mos- 
quito-bar. Carson stayed smoking in 
the moonlight. 
mosquito-bites, and, thanks to the ab- 
sence of alcohol, was in excellent con- 
dition. Lack of home ties kept him 
free from anxiety. A man who knows 
that a go of fever may mean starva- 
tion to wife and children is heavily 
handicapped. Drowsiness came at 
last, and he was on the point of rising 
when a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“What's the matter? Can't you 


his room, 


a brother, he would 


down. 


mosquitoes swarmed, 


He was impervious to 
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sleep?” he ‘said, jumping up quite 
startled as he saw it was Tarlton. 
“Have a smoke?” 

Tarlton shook his head. “I want 


to speak to you,” he began impatiently. 
“Where's your boy?” 
“Gone to bed hours ago,” said Car- 
Tarlton’s manner; 
I was just going 


son, puzzled at 
“every one’s asleep. 
to the guard-room and then turn in my- 
What's up?” 

said Tarlton hoarsely. 7 


self. 


“This,” 


want you to go to Yendi instead of 
me.” 

“What! said Carson. “Well, I'm 
—well, I'm under your orders, of 
course!” 

“No! I don’t mean that. But my 
life’s of more value than yours. Wait 
a minute: yours is no good to any one 
but yourself. You only care about 
having a good leave.” 

“It's of value anyway to me,” said 
Carson hotly, disgusted at Tarlton's 
brutality. 

“I propose to you to change places. 
You say you owe this man Samuel 


three hundred. 
there’s this head money for Barbadu.” 


I'll give you five, and 


“And what will you do?” asked Car- 
“If anything happens, 
What about head- 


son curiously. 
what will you say? 
quarters?” 

report | was 


“I shall simply com- 


pelled to send you. Sickness,—any- 


thing! What do you say, Yes or No?” 
“Yes, of course, and glad of the 
chance,” said Carson cheerily. “I sup- 


pose you'll issue orders in the morn- 
ing. I'm not scared of old Barbadu”; 
and he walked off te the guard-room 
without noticing the expression his last 
remark had called up on Tarlton’s face. 

“What a leave!” he said to himself 
as he kicked up the hot sand. “Five 
hundred! and if old Barbadu is there 
I'll bet I have him out of it somehow; 
that’s another two hundred, and my 

Altogether nearly a _ thou- 
My hat! But I’m sorry for 


savings. 
sand. 
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Tarlton; he wouldn't have done this be- 
fore that letter came.” 

Tarlton went out before Carson was 
awake. He sent him‘ written orders 
to start at once, and also an envelope 
containing an I O U for five hundred 
pounds. Then he walked to the top 
of a small rise half a mile from the 
camp, and watched his friend and the 
Hausas tread down a path to the lit- 
tle canoe half-submerged 
weed-sodden He them 
ferry across one by one, 
than one upset; and before he left his 
seat he saw the glimmer of the camp- 
fire by which his stout-hearted friend 
was trying to warm his chilled body 
and watching impatiently for daylight. 

Almost before Tarlton had sunk into 
a doze, and at the first light of dawn, 
Carson, in capital spirits, was on his 
way. He marched along a caravan 
track, a path three feet wide. It ran 
straight across the plain through Yendi 
und many distant towns, then, crossing 
the great Niger hundreds of miles 
away, it ended perhaps at Timbuctoo 
or Yenne, a journey of many months. 
The country was fiat, with 
coarse grass and occasional clumps of 
small trees the size of an English may- 
tree. It was parched and burnt, for 
the dry season was at its height, and 
the blackened twisted trees and with- 
ered grass had the look of a dead 
world. Now and again they crossed 
the tracks of huge bush-fires, ignited 
perhaps by the sun’s rays concentrat- 
ing through a flake of quartz. Mys- 
terious in their origin, it seemed to 
Carson still more mysterious why they 
should stop, why one part should burn 
and not another. He knew, though, 
that relief was near, that in a few 
weeks the tornadoes would make the 
grass green and the trees to bud; that 
under the steady rains the verdure 


across the 
bank. saw 


with more 


covered 


would rise many feet high, birds and 
beasts appear, and caravans swarm on 
the track. 


The water-holes would fill, 
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farms and villages spring up to feed 
und house the travelling strangers. 

But now the powdered grass, kicked 
up as he walked, blacked him from 
head to foot. He turned up the collar 
of his flannel shirt, for where the sun 
struck it blistered. The hot ground 
burned his feet through his boot-soles, 
but his men, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, though their black skins were 
presumably more sensitive, marched on 
uncomplaining. Black attracts the 
sun more than white, but in the mat- 
ter of a black skin a wise Providence 
has made an: exception. 

They marched rapidly with scarcely 
a halt, and late in the afternoon of the 
second day they saw an isolated hill 
which, rising sheer out of the plain 
like a great rock, marked the site of 
Yendi. A mile away they halted and 
waited till darkness had fallen, then 
they marched cautiously on. The few 
minutes’ twilight was merging into 
darkness when they entered what in 
the gloom seemed a heavy patch of ele- 
phant grass. Since they had left the 
river-bank they had met no living be- 
ing, nor did they now, but Carson’s 
skin dried up, and every hair on his 
head tickled and crawled, for the jun- 
gle was full of noises, each one in 
itself barely distinguishable. Tiny 
whisperings and rustlings sprang up 
and died away, rose again and fol- 
lowed; and when Carson, unable to 
bear the darkness any longer, lit a 
match, its gleam fell on the print of a 
little footstep into which the freshly- 
disturbed sand was still running. 
Never had he been more thankful than 
when he again stood in the starlight 
and wiped the cold grimy perspira- 
tion from his face, for he knew that 
if ever men had walked through the 
valley of death, he and his men had 
done so that night. By the hill they 
found three water-holes, and here they 
halted. A couple of Hausas crept 
round the hill till they found a farm 
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under cultivation, and there hid them- 
selves, whilst the others lay down by 
the water waiting events. The night 
wore away in peace; the village was 
quiet, but a monotonous sounding of 
drums, sometimes faint, then louder, 
then again fainter, never ceased, and 
Carson was troubled. 

“I don’t like it! What can it be?” 
he said to the sergeant, “the drums go- 
ing all night. If it’s a festival they 
should be shouting and dancing, if a 
funeral custom they should be wailing, 


but there’s nothing but drums. Keep 
your eyes open, sergeant.” 
The hours passed heavily. He 


slept in his clothes, which chafed him 
and tightened on him. His boots he 
was afraid to remove lest he should 
never get them on again. The water 
in the holes was so low that he dare 
not quench his thirst generously. 
There were no mosquitoes, but the 
tiny sand-flies swarmed invisible, their 
bites leaving a red blotch and tickling 
horribly. 

With the dawn a little coolness 
came, and his spirits revived. Before 
sunrise the cultivator arrived and was 


at once conveyed to Carson, who, 
greatly delighted, felt that matters 
were proceeding strictly according to 
precedent. 


“I only want one thing of you,” he 
said. “Show me the king's house.” 

The man stared, but without reluc- 
tance led them into the town. They 
ran through silent streets, between 
empty huts. Instead of the shouts of 
men and crying and screaming of ter- 
rifled women and children the village 
was silent, save for the never-ceasing 
drumming. 

“The king’s house!” 
“Keep close up, sergeant.” 

They doubled round a broken dwell- 
ing into an open space and stopped. 
Instead of the inhabitants being met in 
palaver, they found an empty and de- 
market-place, but on a 


Carson gasped. 


small 


2016 


serted 
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elevated platform, not unlike a large 
table, and some six feet high, was 
seated an enormously stout man. He 


appeared to be leaning back on a na- 
tive stool, to which a stick had been 
upright as a support for 
Sitting on the 

the platform 
women naked to the waist, 
white. Two of them were feebly beat- 
ing upon drums, but the other five had 
fallen forward, insensible. 
No one else—man, woman or child— 
was there. The houses were open, the 
thatched hurdles that covered up the 
doorways were removed, and they ap- 
peared deserted and denuded of their 
contents. The soldiers stood amazed; 
then before they could advance xu little 
puffed and 
brought with it a sickly faint smell 


lashed his 
back. 


rounding 


ground = sur- 


were seven 


painted 


seemingly 


breeze across the space 
that once experienced is never forgot- 
ten. 

The villager shrieking broke loose 
and fled, and the Hausas and carriers 
clapping their hands over their faces, 
scattered panic-stricken. 

“Small-pox! confluent small-pox!” 
Carson groaned, stuffing his handker- 
chief to his nose and mouth. “Thank 
Heaven! I'm vaccinated; but who is it, 
und what's he doing here? 
geant!” 

He walked hurriedly off, and once 
out of sight of the platform his men 
collected round him, the sergeant 
sheepishly trying to explain their run- 
ning. 

“I understand,” Carson said. 
you got that villager?” 

“The men are looking for him now, 
sir.” 

“Bring him here directly he is found. 
See that no man enters a house under 
any excuse, and let them their 
food. We can’t stay here under any 
What's the hour now?” 


Here, ser- 


“Have 


eat 


circumstances. 


The sergeant looked at the sky. 
“About eight o'clock,” he said. 
“Keep the men_ together. They 





must be ready to march at a moment's 
notice,” Carson said. “Here comes 


the villager,” and the man appeared 
led by two soldiers. 

It seemed that when he had escaped 
he had run straight back to the farm, 
where they found him digging away 
as if nothing had happened. 

“Bring him here, sergeant, and ask 
him his name,” Carson ordered. 

“It is Bokkin, sir.” 

“Now, where are the people, who's 
that sitting on the table, and what has 
He sat down with his 
back against a wall out of the sun, 
which now was pouring into the vil- 
lage, while the sergeant talked volubly 
with the little man, and the soldiers 
listened greedily. A Hausa is one of 
the finest looters in the world, but this 
village the men did not care to touch. 
The examination finished, the sergeant 
came up to Carson and saluted. 

“The man’s name’ is Bokkin; he is 
the slave of the man on the table, who 
He came to this town 


happened ?” 


is a great man. 


with many followers three moons 
back. Then he got sick with the 
spotted sickness, this man does not 
know how, and then all the people 


run, his own people and the town peo- 
ple, and leave their houses; then they 
tell this man he must stop to dig his 
master’s bed, and they tell his wives 
they must stop to keep him company 
and make his funeral custom.” 

“So the man on the table is dead, is 
he?” said Carson; “and I suppose those 
women who are drumming are his 
wives?” 

“Yes, sir. And this man was dig- 
ging his grave when we caught him.” 

“Where are the people?” Carson 
asked, returning the villager’s stare. 

The sergeant waved his hand. “They 
are somewhere near, sir.” 

“They don't mean to 
I suppose,” said Carson, 


back 
who 


come 


here, 


knew the natives’ terror of smallpox. 
they will make a fresh vil- 


“No, sir; 
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lage when the rain comes and the iand 
is clean.” 

“And what is the dead man’s name?” 

“Barbadu.” 

“What!” said Carson, grasping the 
man's wrist. “Do you mean Barbadu 
the Hadji? Quick, sergeant! ask him 
if it is Barbadu El Hadji, the man who 
goes through the country with many 
followers?” 

“Yes, sir, that is the man.” 

“And how did he get here, 
what’s happened? Don’t hurry him, or 
Tell him not to 


and 


he’ll be frightened. 
be afraid.” 

The man told his story, while the 
Hausas clustered round, open-eared. 

“This great man, Barbadu, came 
short time because the 
French had hunted him out of their 
territory,” interpreted the sergeant. 
“He came with many people, who ate 
up all the food, and he sent many 
Then he was going himself 


here a ago 


away. 
when he was struck with the spotted 
sickness, and died one day ago. Then 
all his people and all the town people 
ran and left him on that table. Yet 
because he was a big man they left his 
wives to make his funeral custom and 
this man his slave to bury him.” 

“Yes! He told me that just now. 
I suppose those are his wives drum- 
ming. What’s to become of them?” 

“They are to die there, sir, he says; 
they will all catch the sickness.” 

“And what about the man himself?” 

“He is free to go when he bas buried 
the great Barbadu; but he is to wan- 
der, and never come back here.” 


“I understand,” said Carson, who 
knew the custom as to stricken vil- 
lages. 


“The people won't come back either. 
Where are they now?” 

“All about, sir, he says.” 

Carson well knew how great the ter- 
the outbreak of the 

must have have in- 
the people to leave the dead 


ror inspired by 


scourge been to 


duced 
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chief alone at such a time; for how- 
ever great the celebrations of a West 
African potentate may be at any event 
during his life, they are nothing com- 
pared to the ceremonies which take 
place in his honor when he dies. 

He stared at the man who, unmoved, 
contemplated the almost certainty of a 
dreadful death, and the certainty, in 
case he survived, of a life of privation 
as a wanderer, and the probability of 
being snapped up as a slave, and he 
felt moved towards him. 

“He has done well,” 
“and I will give him a present.” He 
handed over a ‘coin, which the little 
man, bowing low, took and tied in his 
loin-cloth. 

“He says, sir, he thanks you very 
much, and is glad to have seen a white 
man before he dies.” 

“Oh, but I hope he won't! He 
mustn’t talk like that, tell him. Ifa 
man does not fear he nearly always 
gets off free.” 

“He says, sir, he does not mean him- 
self, but you,” said the sergeant hur- 


said Carson, 


riedly. “Before you die, sir.” 
“Me! What the devil's he talking 
about. I'm all right!” 


The sergeant shook the man by the 
“The people, sir, knew we were 
They 


get 


arm. 
let us in here, hoping 
we should the If we 
get out safe they will ambush us in 


coming. 


sickness. 


force.” 

“Where's the ambush?” asked Car- 
son. 

“He does not know, sir, but it is 


quite close to the village. It’s safe 
here, sir—the people dare not come in.” 
“Yes; but we can’t get out, and we 
can't stay here for ever. Make the 
men fall in, and pick out the men with 
marks on their arms whilst I go up the 
hill. You must wait here for me.” 
He began to climb, then, the ser- 
geant collecting his men, sat down. 
the top of the hill Carson 
survey a vast stretch of flat 


From 
could 
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At his feet immediately be- 
low was the town. He could see into 
the market-place. There was the plat- 
form, with the dead Arab slaver, and 
the drumming rose faintly to his ears. 
Outside, and all round, lay the flat 
parched land, black with the tracks of 
the bush-fires, the contorted trees scat- 
tered over it like legions of weird 
scarecrows. A large belt of 
phant grass completely encircled the 
village. Twenty feet high, each stem 
was as thick as a pencil. Many little 
tracks ran devious into it, but the main 
path, it was quite evident, was the one 
by which they had entered. From his 
perch his eyes could pick up the track 
beyond the grass belt, leading back to 
Tarlton and the big river. The coun- 
tryside appeared altogether deserted, 
but it was plain enough the ambush 
was in the grass. He saw that to 
leave the village without going through 
it was impossible, but he also saw that 
the water-holes lay clear of it. 
“There,” said Carson, “lies our dan- 
ger and also our What a 
death-trap! No wonder I felt queer 
when I walked through it last night.” 
He saw the men below him squat- 


country. 


ele- 


chance. 


ting patiently round the sergeant. He 
knew their water-bottles and the big 


calabashes must be nearly empty, in 
spite of his warnings to be careful. 
He faced a dilemma: to force the am- 
bush, a jungle thick as a haystack 
filled with fierce savages armed with 
poisoned arrows; or to die of hunger 
or contagion. 

“Still, there’s a chance, 

He descended, and taking three men, 
walked into the market-place and to the 
windward side of the platform. Only 
one woman was left to drum, all the 
others had fallen forward on their 
faces on the sand. He tied his dirty 
mouth and 


” 


said Carson. 


handkerchief over his 
nose. 
“There’s two hundred on Barbadu’s 


head dead or alive; and smallpox or 





| 
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no smallpox, ambush or no ambush, 
I’m going to have it,” he said to a sol- 
dier, who, uncomprehending, grinned 
politely. ‘“Let’s have a look at him.” 

He walked up to the table. The 
living woman stared at him with no 
interest as he passed by her. 

“I can’t say what you were like, 
Barbadu, when you were alive, but 
you don’t look very fascinating now,” 
he said aloud. “I must depend on the 
word of the villager and the woman 
for the evidence of your death, in the 
hope the Governor will accept their 
statements. What an awful nuisance! 
Perhaps I shall miss this chance and 
be into this mess for nothing. I should 
like to stick you in old Samuel's bed,” 
he said to the dead man savagely. “It’s 
his fault I’m here, and your fault for 
not keeping alive till I caught you. 
Tell the woman to stop that drum- 
ming, one of you men, and come away. 
Make her bring her drum.” 

He pulled a big blue-and-black cloth 
from the shoulders of the dead man, 
trailed it behind him, and spread it 
out in the hot sand. Then he stood 
still, staring at Barbadu and biting his 
finger-nails. 

“It's a chance! Sergeant, we march 
at daybreak. You must bring the vil- 
lager and the woman with the drum 
along with us. Let the men rest: 
they shall have water to-morrow. See 
that the men do not walk about the 
village; and when darkness has come, 
send the three men with marked arms 
to me.” 

Fortunate indeed it was for Carson 
that night that his men were fond of 
him; more fortunate still that he and 
they both had confidence in his lucky 
star, for that night’s work was for 
ever deeply graven on his memory. 
Many years after, when the memories 
of his life on the Coast had faded and 
were almost gone, he would wake up 
shivering and trembling with terror 
from dreams that recalled it—dreams 


not more horrible than the actual ex- 
perience. 

The dawn came thick and depres- 
sing, and before it was light Carson 
was at the head of his men. 

“This is the order of the march,” he 
said. “First will go the woman with 
her drum, then the villager, and with 
him the sergeant; then comes the ta- 
ble, and then myself; behind me the 
Hausas and the six carriers will bring 
up the rear. The woman will not 
beat on the drum, and all will halt at 
the water-holes outside the long grass. 
Now, sergeant—march!” 

Half an hour saw them at the water- 
holes, and Carson felt a ton-weight of 
anxiety lifted from his heart as they 
reached them in safety and waited for 
sunrise. The little freshness of the 
morning disappeared as the fiery mass 
crawled lazily into view, and Carson 
knew that the moment had arrived. 
The men in the grass would be awake 
and ready now. 

“Are the water-pots and bottles 
filled?’ he asked. “Very well. Now 
make the woman beat the drum, and 
halt at the very edge of the grass.” 

The woman obeyed. No one was 
to be seen, but the movement of the 
people within made a little wind-like 
ripple of the grass tops. 

“Bring forward the table quick, and 
the villager. He is to tell them that 
the white man of the English Govern- 
ment has something to say. Stop the 
drum. Now!” 

The woman stopped drumming, and 
the villager shouted the message. 
Thrice he cried it before there was any 
response; then a face peeped from the 
jungle, and a man came to the top of 
the path. He held up his hand, and 
the villager bowed low. 

“The chief df the town,” he said 

The man was stark naked, and his 
body shone with grease and red clay. 
His wool was twisted into little plaits, 
and dangled over his face. He marched 
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towards them without fear; but when 
he saw the table with its cloth-covered 
heap, he stood still in terror. 

“Stop there! Tell him,” 
called out, “he need not fear. 
shall hurt him while we talk palaver! 
much! Here, then, is the 
table and its burden. Here is the 
one living woman with the drum. 
Here is the villager. The chief wants 
to kill us.” The chief, when the ser- 
geant had interpreted, nodded and 
spoke a few words. “He wishes to kill 
every white man who comes. He says 
that it is the only way to save his peo- 


Carson 
No one 


It is not 


ple.” 

“Say we have done him no 
We only want to reach the river, and 
we are going in peace.” 

He sat down by the path, while the 
sergeant talked earnestly to the chief, 


harm. 


who only shook his head. 
“And he’ll kill us?’ Carson said. 
“He will, sir, directly we go into the 
That is the way his people 


grass. 
fight.” 

“Well, he seems pretty free with his 
tongue, anyway,” said Carson. “Has 
he got many men in that infernal 
haystack?” 


“He says, sir, it is crawling like an 
ant-heap.” 

“It must take much water to keep 
so many alive besides the women and 
children. Is the country one of rivers 
and pools! It does not look so.” 

“He says, sir, the water where we 
are is all there is, but soon the rains 
will come and there will be plenty. 
But till the rains come that is all.” 

“Very good. Tell him if he doesn’t 
let us pass I'll throw Barbadu into the 
water-holes.” 

A howl came from the jungle, but 
the chief spoke a few words over his 
shoulder and the voices were quiet. 

“He says, sir, if you do that you will 
also die of thirst.” 

“Tell him I'll die if I get full of poi- 
That’s no better than 


soned arrows. 
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dying of thirst. Refuse to let us pass, 


and in goes Barbadu. I'll fire your 
grass, and we'll all die together. I 
don't care!” 


He meant what he said, for the heat, 
the fatigue, and excitement had made 
him dizzy, and he was quite capable 
of carrying out his programme. For- 
tunafely his cool-headed sergeant was 
with him. 

“They must let us pass, sir,” he said. 
“We will wait.” 

They could hear snatches of the dis- 
pute, and at the end of an hour the 
chief reappeared and walked down to 
them. 

“We 
said. 


can sir,” the sergeant 
“He will take us through him- 
He says there is nothing to fear.” 
looked at into 
which showed the 
mouth of a rabbit's run into tall fern. 
The little chief stood by the tunnel and 


pass, 


self. 
Carson the opening 


the grass, up like 


beckoned. 
“If we go in 
“we are utterly helpless.” 


there.” said Carson, 


“Yes, sir.” said the sergeant. 

“And if we stay here they will at- 
tack us at night.” 

“That is so, sir; and there is no other 
water.” 

The Hausas stared expectant as he 
stood silent for a few minutes, then he 
gave the word to march. The woman 
led the way, drumming faintly as they 
plunged into twilight hot and murky, 


for the thick grass-stalks met in a 
matted roof over their heads. For 


more than half a mile the path twisted 
and turned, and every step of that half- 


mile was lined on both sides with 
crouching, silent figures, each with 


bow bent and poisoned arrow pointed 


touching them as they passed 


The Hausas marched along. 


and 
through. 
their heads bent and eyes fixed on the 


ground, but Carson, walking behind 
the table, was half-mesmerized by the 
gleaming teeth and white eyeballs. 


Only by keeping his eyes fixed on the 
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feet of the man in front could he re- 
tain any self-control, and resist the 
overwhelming desire to shout and sing 
at the top of his voice. Gradually 
the gloom grew lighter and grayer, 
then became daylight, and then they 
passed out from the shadows into the 
scorching sunlight. 

Once again had Carson's luck stood 
by him. He was free now to think 
of his aching feet and the cool river. 

“Here is your path,” the chief said 
to the sergeant. “My men will not 
follow.” 

“IT should like to shake hands with 
you,” said Carson, hardly able to force 
the words through his dry throat. 
“You are a man of your word.” 

The sergeant translated, but the 
chief shook his head and walked away. 
“He said, sir,” said the sergeant, “he 
will not touch the hand of any one 
who would poison water which God 
has given to all men. He gave his 
word, and we are free to go.” 

“Oh,” said Carson, feeling rather 
small, “and what about letting us into 
a smallpox village and ambushing us?” 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders. 
“It is a custom, sir,” he said; “any- 
thing to them is fair except to touch 
the wells. They did not think we 
should do that, so we got by.” 

Carson looked back at the death-trap 
through which he had passed. 

“Call him back,” said Carson, “I 
want him. Tell him I have something 
to show him.” 

The chief returned at the sergeant’s 
summons, and the three ran after the 
others, who were a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“Put that table down,” Carson 
called. “Now tell him not to fear, and 
come with me.” 

He and the chief, who showed much 
uneasiness, walked up to it. 

“Look here,” said Carson, and he 
pulled the cloth away with a jerk and 
laughed. “What is under it?” he 


asked. “Nothing but a heap of grass. 
Barbadu is not here.” 

The chief stared. “It was a trick,” 
he said at last. 

“Yes. You will find Barbadu and 
his dead wives buried under one of the 
houses. I put them all in there and 
pulled the roof down on them. The 
woman with the drum can go back if 
you will, but the villager must come 
on with me; I must have some one to 
swear the facts as to Barbadu’s death. 
Listen to what I say! You will burn 
the whole place with fire, and then you 
ean build it again safely. The fire 
will destroy the sickness.” 

The little man looked moodily at 
him, then a smile lit up his ugly face. 
He spoke to the sergeant. “He would 
like to touch your hand now, sir. He 
says you are a brave man.” 

“But he refused just now!’ Carson 
said. 

“He says, sir, he sees now it was all 
a trick, and that you never meant to 
throw anything into the water. He 
is sorry, and would like to touch your 
hand.” 

“Yet,” said Carson, feeling somehow 
rather ashamed of himself, “he would 
have killed me.” 

“Yes, sir; he says he will kill all 
white men who come here because of 
his people.” 

“If he thought I was so wicked,” 
said Carson, who was always trying to 
get a glimpse into the native mind, “I 
wonder he wasn’t afraid to come back 
when I called him.” 

“He was afraid, but he will not show 
that before his people.” 

“Well, he’s a plucky fellow, and has 
stood to what he promised. Let us 
part in peace. Now the sun is high, 
and I must go; but before we part we 
must. in white man’s fashion, drink to- 
gether. I have nothing, but there is 
the water. We will drink a calabash- 
ful.” 

The little man laughed. “I will send 
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for some,” he said; and in the wilder- 
ness the reckless white man and the 
primitive man of his word pledged one 
another in the water that was made for 
all men. “And now good-bye,” Carson 
said; “who knows, perhaps some day 
we shall meet again. ‘Tell him, when 
this day comes round, I will drink his 
health. I don’t know how you'll trans- 


late that, though.” The little chief 
seemed to understand, for he smiled 
and nodded. He slipped into the 


grass and disappeared, nor was it till 
half an hour afterwards, when he had 
pitched the table and cloth away, that 
Carson, on thinking matters over, re- 
membered it was Christmas Day. 

By mid-afternoon of the following 
day they were nearing the end of their 
journey. Carson, indeed, thought 
that he could distinguish through his 
glasses the dark line of bushes fring- 
ing the river-banks. 

Restoring them to their case, he was 
about to communicate the good news 
to the sergeant when he saw that the 
men had stopped and were staring hard 
at the horizon. 

At the same moment a little far-away 
sound trembled across the baking sand 
and touched his ears. He could not 
be certain whether he had heard any 
actual sound or not, but his doubts 
were resolved by the sergeant. 

“The men have heard something. I 
have heard something,” he said. “It 
came from the river. It is a cry of a 
man in trouble! Listen, sir!” 


Carson strained his ears. Again 
came the vibration and the ghost of a 
sound. 


“There! sir,” said the sergeant, who 
saw his officer’s face change. “We 
have all heard it. There is no doubt.” 

“There may be need for us,” Car- 
son answered, “yet what need can there 


be? I saw the bushes through the 
glass just now. We must hurry. Tell 
the men they will soon see the 


camp.” 
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As the sun’s edge touched the sand 
they forced their way to the river's 
side. The men, scorched and dried, 


threw themselves in, their parched and 
cracked skins sucking up the muddy 
water, and wallowing neck-deep. The 
light was strong enough to see every- 
thing on the opposite bank, but where 
they had expected welcome they found 
silence. The camp seemed deserted. 

“Fire a couple of shots, sergeant,” 
said Carson. 

They echoed across the stream, scar- 
ing up the water-fowl. At first there 
was no answer; then a figure that had 
been concealed among the grass rose 
up, and, crawling down the bank, 
waved its hand, and then sat quiet. 

“One of the men, sir,” said the ser- 
geant quietly; “something is wrong.” 

“There is, and I'm going to see what 


it is! Stay here.” 

Carson threw his tunic on _ the 
ground. “Take care of that,—I’m go- 
ing to swim it. Oh ho! how cool the 
water is!” 

He kicked through the black reeds 


and rushes, and was throwing himself 


forward when the sergeant called to 
him to return. 

“The canoe is this side,” he said. 
“The men have found it.” 

“Then you must cofe with me. 


Let three men hold on to the side and 
cross with us. Put the rifles in too. 
Be careful now.” 

They crossed, with barely an inch 
of gunwale showing, and landed, while 
the canoe returned. 

The man on the bank 
luted, then staggered forward to meet 


rose and sa- 


them. 
“It is the Corporal Grunshie.” said 
the sergeant. “Speak! What is it? 


ud 


Where are the men 

“They are dead, all but myself and 
one more, Brima Moshie, who lies up 
yonder.” 

“Go on,” said Carson. 

“Yesterday morning the people rose 
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at daybreak: they killed the sentries 
and rushed the camp.” , 
“And Captain Tarlton?” 


“He was shot dead with an arrow 
as he came out from his house. They 
burned the camp and passed on. I 


myself am hit in three places.” 
The gaunt figure threw out its arms 
and fell into the water. 
“My God!” Carson said. 
stayed and I went!” 


“And he 


Carson sat gorgeously apparelled in 
a crowded restaurant with a congenial 
party of West African officers and offi- 
home on leave. The snow fell 
heavily, deadening the noise of the 
traffic, and for a few minutes keeping 
its whiteness before it turned into oily 
black mud. 

“It grows late,” said the host, look- 
ing at his watch; “time to go, but one 
last toast! ‘Absent friends!’ By Jove! 
Christmas Day last year I was close 


cials 


to Lake Tchad! «Where were you, 
Jack?” 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
SISTERS 


They are brave with the silent stead- 


fastness counts; for they go 
down into the packed ranks of those 
who struggle to exist respectably, with- 
out help, without hope of rest, and 
with no chance of gain; and they are 


youth, and, 


which 


women, past the age of 
maybe, entering the youth of age, who 
never learned to work. 

Some unexpected cause has changed 
their lives. Death, or a sudden pov- 
erty, perhaps a 
wrong, have left them to fend and bat- 
tle for themselves among the unskilled 
laborers at little things who labor with 
their fingers and their brain, in the 
Big Gray City where men game with 
lives, and do not count the pieces that 
are lost to win their stake. 

Theirs is no sudden craze or 


misunderstandings, 


make- 
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The great hall, with its flowers and 
lights and women’s faces, grew 
and disappeared. The subdued rum- 
ble outside turned to the rystle of tall 
grass, and Carson was back on a dis- 
remembered desert, holding a smiling 
little black man by the hand. The 
vision that lasted but the fraction of 
real, 


dim 


a second, yet was so minutely 
vanished, and pulling himself together 
he poured out a glass of water. 
“Good heavens, man! what are you 
about?” said his host in genuine con- 


sternation. “You look sober enough, 
too! You can’t drink this in anything 


but champagne. Why, the fellows out 
there are drinking our healths now, but 
they don’t get Pol Roger ‘98 on the 
Coast, my boy!” 

“I daresay,” said Carson, lifting the 
glass; “but I shall drink it in water 
all the same. Water that was made 
for all men,” he added, with a queer 


grin. “I’m quite sober. Here's ‘Ab- 
sent friends!’ ” 
W. H. Adams. 
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believe which pays big fees for learn- 
ing never meant to be applied, or plays 
at a dainty, interesting work to while 
uway some empty morning hours, or 
little apron of lawn, and 
serves expensive tea in dim-lit rooms. 
They do not seek their occupation as 
release from home 
and see imagined Life without re- 
straint. They work to make a home, 
and know the stress and welter of real 
life—the struggling life where credit 
iasts a week. But so long as they can 
earn the wherewithal to pay for their 
small wants, they are, or pretend to be, 
content. 

This is the only glamor of their toil; 
of their they cannot 


wears a 


aun excuse to gain 


for, necessity, 


choose. 


Therefore, they do the work 
brain, or 


which dulls the makes of 














their fingers tired, worn machines, or 
blunts their susceptibilities, or strains 
their eyes, for what is just, or not, 
enough to live upon. So, for the havoc 
of their ill-paid toil they cannot save. 

They do not do the work they feel 
they must, or think they can, or hope 
will pass the time, for personal pleas- 
ure, profit, or applause. They work to 
live. 

Thus, though they do not bind ex- 
pensive books, working in colored calf 
with costly tools, in the libraries they 
stand about for hours, to classify and 
catalogue long rows, or hunt a refer- 
ence through dusty tomes, or wrestle 
wearily with cumbrous files of years- 
old newspapers, to earn the sorry pit- 
tance paid to those who gather long- 
forgotten facts from print. They do 
not draw or paint in studios, upheld by 
hope through headaches and despair, 
or self-consoled for mediocre work by 
freedom, an income, and cigarettes; but 
in the dimness of one grimy-windowed 
room, they color hundreds of merry 
Christmas 
upon the bed to dry. 
traffic, under foreign 
and clothes, and spend their time in 
the places of the rich, superbly 
dressed, advertisement; they 
make the dainty things that others sell, 
working with conscientious stitch, and 


cards and lay them out 
They do not 


names, in hats 


as an 


painful, peering industry and care, at 
home or in the the 
shops; and by their drudgery of hand 
and eye they earn an extra price from 


work-rooms of 


those who buy and a pittance for 
themselves from those who sell. Nor 


do they photograph their friends for 
gain, in dainty 
covered walls; but in some back, ill- 
ventilated hutch, filled with the acrid 
smell] of rancid paste, they mount and 
finish, with a frowning care, the smile, 
the simper, and the half-turned face; 
and as they correct an error in an eye 
to please the vanity of those who pay, 
they strain their sight to pay for what 


rooms with canvas- 
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they need. And though they daily 
write a heavy count of many thou- 


sands of scribbled words, they do not 
know the pride of authorship, nor yet 
the pain of putting thoughts in print, 
but only the blind, anxious, driving 
haste of writing names of people, 
streets, and towns on endless envelopes 
—enough to earn a wage. 

For in all the various situations that 
they fill, they do the work which needs 
no special gift of mind or face or form; 
the work which thousands can do as 
well; the work which thousands wait 
and crave to do. And by the need and 
hunger of these multitudes their wage 
is fixed. 

Thus, though a 
pride sustains them, so that they work 
on without talking of the future or the 
they For they 
know, as well as they who hire them, 


certain wondrous 


past, always fear. 
the worthless value of their services. 

This is a knowledge they 
They know the tied-up bundles 


acquire 
soon. 
of replies which three short lines of 
solid type produce, the earnest requests 
for interviews, the stamped envelopes 
enclosed for a reply, the attempts at 


self-description, the testimonials, and 
the efforts at self-praise—all of them 
written with surpassing care. They 


know the thought, the doubt, the tear- 
ing-up, that go to make the final let- 
ter right; and they know the pathetic 
of the They 
learn the blind imaginings of waiting 


gamble extra stamp. 
days, which dread to leave the house— 
the waking hope, the morning disap- 
pointment, the hourly consolation and 
doubt, the dragged suspense, and the 
slowly-growing evening despair. They 
recollect the pitiful preparatory smart- 
ening up, to hide their 
strangers never really see, the humble 
waiting at the office counter, the patron- 


need, which 


age of young clerks, the stare of other 
and their 
scrutiny of reappearing faces to detect 
what happened in that unknown pri- 


applicants, own anxious 
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vate room. Nor do they easily forget 
the strained composure of the inter- 
view, the hopeless wondering of fail- 
ure, or the awkward, stumbling agita- 
tion at success. 

So, from their knowledge and imagi- 
nation grows their fear—the sickening 
griping fear of going under, which 
clutches suddenly, or lasts for days 
with a haunting, elusive remembrance 
of something to be faced. 

This lurking, shadowy consciousness 
of dread is always in the background 
of their mind. They hear it in the 
beggar’s whining plaint, and give what 
they can very ill afford; they hear it 
in the wind and rain at night, and 
think of the desolation of the streets. 
They see it, old, gray-haired, and blas- 
phemous, digging crooked fingers in 
the dustbins on the kerb, or faintly 
offering matches to the crowd. It 
stares at them from out the clean- 
typed page, as they tap out folios at 
racing speed, called: up by some chance 
word. It dogs them as they tramp 
from door to door, and climb, contin- 
ually, high flights of stairs, to ask rude 
people to subscribe to books, or have 
their name in a directory, or pay a 
premium to insure their keys. And 
from the corners of the streets, at 
night, it grins and whispers at the 
younger ones, so that they gulp and 
hurry, shuddering, home. 

Tho Nation, 
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Their fear unconsciously for ever 
drives them on, so that they seem to 
hurry to escape—at work and as they 
journey to and fro. And during the 
moments of enforced repose, in train or 
omnibus, they read—not papers which 
remind them of life, and print long 
columns of requests for work, but 
story-books of guarded comfortable 





homes, and love. And in the evening, 
the lucky ones are they who go to bed 
at once and sleep—the dead sleep of 
exhaustion which wipes out; for at 
night the echo of the city’s roar turns 
to the voices of the crowds who 
want. 

With all the varying burdens of 
their fear—sickness, and accident, em- 
ployers’ whims, and jealousy, and 
youthful rivalry—they work on stead- 
ily from year to year with a pride 
which refuses to cry out—aloud. And 
only in the hunted, tired eyes, the 
blank, dead stare, the faded, drawn 
face, which shows the bone, and the 
shabby non-conformities of dress, do 
they involuntarily reveal their state. 

So they keep on—working, earning, 
fearing—without hope of rescue from 
their thraldom. They have been forced 
to enter for a race where there is no 
winning post, only a finish, which is 
a very long way off. Because it is a 
very long way off, they fear. 
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“Be determined to succeed, and let 
no one—no consideration whatever-- 
divert you from the road that leads to 
the goal.” This is the gist of the new 
volume by Mr. Peter Keary in the 
“Success Library” (1s.). The name of 
the book is “Do It Now.” Its forerun- 
ner by the same author was called 
“Get On or Get Out,” and the phrase 
is constantly and effectively quoted in 
the present volume. It is indeed Mr. 


GET OUT.” 


IKxeary’s gospel expressed in five words. 
The book is primarily addressed to 
young men, before whom the author 
would set a single object. and upon 
whom he would impress his own 
sordid optimism. “Make a_ profit. 
Make a profit. Make a profit,” he 
exhorts, printing it three times over 
in large and larger type. “Come 
along and ‘maffick’ towards success.” 
Such an aim, which he constantly 
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speaks of as an ideal, is, he is 
sure, well within the power of any de- 
termined man. “This may be a strict 
world, but it is a just and an easily 
It will find a place for 
How, 

Mr. 


suc- 


placated one. 

the man who 
then, is the world to be placated? 
tells his 
“Success depends upon char- 


deserves it.” 


Keary readers most 
cinctly. 
acter and assertiveness,” he says; but, 
like all preachers of new doctrine, he 
puts a shade of new meaning into old 
words. The word “character” in his 
mouth needs explanation, and he ex- 
“Character,” he “is 
the power of a man.” In other words, 
“Character in a man 
both an 


plains it. says, 
it, is energy. 
creates an impression, It is 
advertisement and a_ testimonial.” 
Without this dynamic force the true 
business of life, which is money-mak- 
ing, cannot be accomplished. “Saving 
we read, “is one of the most 
which a man can put 


money,” 
difficult arts to 


his mind. Before a man can begin to 


save money he has to save himself.” 
It is worth the effort, our author 


teaches, for what can a man do with- 


out money? He cannot “get even a 
Bible,” for “money,” he would have 
us to know, “isn’t really money. 
Money is_ brains. Money is life. 
If you have no money or _ its 
equivalent, existence ceases.” Know- 
ing what Mr. Keary means by 


“character,” we have no difficulty in 
finding out what he means by “salva- 
He means all kinds of 
self-control which make for self-in- 
terest. A good wife, too, he assures us, 
is a great help to success, “It is really 
the number of men there 
are cannot up to concert 
pitch on their Let a man 
his “character,” marry a force- 
ful wife, and, above all, 
casion for ridicule. This last is a pre- 
caution about which Mr. Keary feels 


tion.” those 


wonderful 
who keep 
own.” 
“save” 
give no oc- 


very strongly. As he impresses it 
upon his reader he bursts into a 
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specially expressive Americanism. 
“Don't 
he exhorts. “Ridicule is very often a 
sharp sword for your defeat.” Then 


he gives “one or two recent cases, well 


monkey with your character,” 


known to all. Because he created a 
fuss over 
William 

dead. A 
Punching 


ears, and being carried about in 


losing a pair of trousers 


O'Brien 


fire-escape 


became politically 
killed 


boxing 


Parnell. 
policemen, their 
their 
the suffragettes most 


arms has made 


of the enemies they have, and these 
things have helped to ruin their cause. 
All these people were clever in their 
but got monkeying with 
character.” The difficulty of 
ridicule, as well 


for 


ways, they 
their 
avoiding 
understand, is 
those who 


sertive.’ He compares the man who 


can 
tenfold 
determined to be 


we 
increased 

are “as- 
is determined to succeed to a little tin 
trumpet. “You make as big a noise as 
you can, to show you are busy and 
alert and Neither 
“make-believe” can be 
who 


wide-awake.” 
“bounce” 
safely the 
would harass and dishearten his oppo- 
nents to some purpose. 


nor 


eschewed by man 


All considerations of taste or other 
people’s feelings must go down before 
the success-hunter. The following 


story illustrates admirably the neces- 


sary point of view both of the em- 
ployer and the employé, who whole- 
heartedly desire to win in_ the 
race for gold:—“A few years ago 
a ship was wrecked at Black- 
pool, and, in the early hours of 


the morning, Mr. Beecham’s agent had 
covered the hul] of the ship with the 
familiar legend, ‘Take Beecham’s Pills 


—worth a guinea a box.’ This led to 
some litigation, but the expense was 


gladly paid for the sake of the extra 
advertisement for the pills given by 
the of the 
man, we are taught, should never stand 
still 
pity other people for theirs. 


reports proceedings.” A 


to consider his handicaps or to 
Though 
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he may begin with no better chance 
than the mass, he can get on, and he 
may “get classified.” ‘All men are 
born equal, but only babies stay that 
Mr. Keary himself 
us an example of his own creed:— 


way.” points to 


Take this as an _ illustration. A 
short time ago I had to catch a train 
at seven o'clock in the morning. I 
was called at 5.30, had one waiter to 
bring my hot water, and another to 
bring my breakfast. Meanwhile, a 
poor old cabman was sitting out on the 
rank on a raw, rasping, bone-aching, 
and body-eating January morning, 
waiting for me and _ half-a-crown— 
waiting to drive me to the station. 
Does that look like all men being born 
equal, and if it does what's the good of 
it? You must qualify equality. You 
cannot get down to the good of a man 
otherwise. The cabman would have 
rather been in my position. But he 
may have never made any mental ef- 
fort to get there. You can't expect me 
to remain a cabman because another 
man insists upon remaining a cabman. 
Some eggs are just eggs. Others are 
fresh eggs. It’s the same with men. 
They have to get classified. This par- 
ticular cabman could not have been 
poorer the other day than I was many 
days ago. But I got away from be- 
ing a plain egg. I got classified. If 
I was not mislaid I asserted some- 
thing, at all events, of the good that 
was in me. Perhaps this cabman had 
never tried to do that, or he may have 
tried and failed, and given up in de- 
spair. Iam nota genius. But I am 
not a cabman, and whatever foolish 
things I may do in the years to come, 
I don’t think it’s in me to become a 
cabman 


The metaphor is no doubt a poor one. 
Eggs do not become fresh, and “fresh” 
and “plain” are not the only classes 
into which eggs can be subdivided. 
But we see what Mr. Keary 
He always explains himself. 
every astute teacher, 


means. 


Like our au- 


thor does not confine himself to direct 
He praises famous men 


didacticism. 





“Get On or Get Out.” 


and quotes their sayings. Living and 
dead examples of “energy and brains 
and the ultimate success that comes 
of these things” are set before us in 
procession. We hear how Sir Thomas 
Lipton succeeded, and how the 
founder of a famous toyshop made a 
great fortune. Sir Thomas himself 
teaches us to “be civil,” to “treat rich 
and poor alike,” to “be punctual,” and 
“to stick to business.” Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the scraps of 
advice comes from the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Whiteley, the “universal pro- 
vider”: “Add your conscience to your 
capital.” But even if a man keep all 
Mr. Keary’s commandments, he can- 
not, as his instructor admits, expect to 
succeed al] at once. Mr. Keary incul- 
cates perseverance out of the New 
Testament, He tells his readers to turn 
to the eighteenth chapter of St. Luke, 
for it contains “quite a useful lesson 
in persistent effort.” The words refer 
to persistent prayer, and we forbear 
them in such a connection. 
however, quote the lesson 
drawn from them. “Keep knocking 
and plead and _ insist, 
watch and work and strive in all you 
do every day throughout this coming 
year, and you will win. You will get 
When you get this 
read the Sermon 
learn what to do 
and all that it 
This religious section should 
have been headed, “Seek Ye Last.” 
We think we have given a perfectly 
fair picture of a readable book, which 


to quote 
We will, 


hammering, 


material success. 
success then 
Mount and 


this 


on the 
with success 


means.” 


contains a clear and racy exposition of 
the undivided service of Mammon. It 
is calculated, unfortunately, to appeal 
to the energetic and _ self-controlled 
among the half-educated youth of the 
country. The industrious and am- 
bitious will alone be moved by it. It 
is the best whom it will injure, and in 
rendering the salt savorless it must 
make for the corruption of the coun- 
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try. Are we taking too seriously the set any decent reader—to borrow one 
possible effects of a cheap book? We of Mr. Keary’s happiest phrases— 
think not. It is an expression of the “thinking and worrying right from the 
worst spirit of the time, and there is roots.” 
enough between its paper covers to 

The Spectator, 


THE WAY IN. 
This is the story of Rivers Bankes, 
Whose writings for long were declined with thanks. 


He wrote an epic of Huns and Franks 

Which The Pink-’un promptly declined with thanks. 
He wrote a ballad of childish pranks 

Which The Atheneum declined with thanks. 


His skit “On a fine Tale-bearing Manx” 
Was declined by The Daily Mail with thanks. 


He took to pathos and tears in tanks, 
But The Tatler declined his work with thanks. 


A dialogue full of suggestive blanks 
The Guardian sadly declined with thanks. 


A story of pirates walking planks 
The Woman at Home declined with thanks. 


A talk that he had with a ghost that clanks 
The Spectator even declined with thanks. 


A yarn that was spun in unending hanks 
The Review of Reviews declined with thanks. 
A thoughtful paper, “With Rod and Spanks,” 
Scholastic organs declined with thanks. 


Some field-path rambles in Yorks. and Lancs. 
The Automotor declined with thanks. 


A Life of the King who was called Longshanks 
The Live Stock Journal declined with thanks. 





Some talks with cabbies upon the ranks 
Were declined by The Connoisseur with thanks. 


Indeed it appeared that the whole phalanx 
Of the Press would decline his aid with thanks. 


But he now writes essays on new food cranks, 


Which no one ever declines with thanks. 
Puncb. 
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The Sun and the Clock. 


THE SUN AND THE CLOCK. 


Last week a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament by Mr. R. Pearce, M.P., 
having for its object the better accom- 
modation of the hours of business to 
the hours of daylight, to be accom- 
plished by a device which, though sim- 
ple in appearance, would in practice 
prove very troublesome. Custom and 
habit have so arranged the hours of 
the working day that the general ten- 
dency is to use more hours in the af- 
than in the morning. This 
unequal division is attended with 
many inconveniences, one of which is 
that we use artificial light for more 
hours than would be necessary if we 
would consent to divide our time more 
with reference to the 
It is not im- 


ternoon 


symmetrically 
sun’s meridian passage. 
possible but that greater economy and 
more healthy conditions for labor 
might follow, and so far as this is the 
of the Bill, which owes its 
Mr. Willett, 
It would be an evident 


purpose 
initiative to 
sympathize. 
advantage to employ sunlight, which 
costs nothing, in the place of gas and 
electricity, which are expensive luxu- 
ries, and it is probable that it is this 
obvious benefit which has enlisted the 
good will of many well-known authori- 


we can all 


ties to what on close examination seems 
to be rather a childish measure. 

Mr. Pearce, brief for 
Mr. Willett, is anxious to begin the 
day earlier; he does not propose to cur- 
tail the hours of labor in any way, but 
simply to shift the hands of the clock 
so that for part of the year noon on 
the clock dial would not coincide with 
the transit of the mean sun. Since it is 
the clock and not the sun that regulates 
all affairs of business or pleasure, suita- 
ble arrangements could be made, but 
whether those proposed by the Bill are 
the most satisfactory is an open ques- 
The Bill provides that on each of 


who holds a 


tion. 


the first four Sundays in April standard 
time shall be advanced twenty min- 
utes, making the clock gain on the sun 
eighty minutes in the course of the 
month. Ordinary office hours would 
therefore begin at 8.40 a.m. instead of 
ten o'clock, and, of course, end at 3.40 
p.m. instead of five o'clock, as reckoned 
In this way there 
symmetrical 


by the mean sun. 
would be approximately 
distribution of the day on both sides of 
the meridian. In winter, when we use 
all the daylight available, nothing is 
gained by advancing the clock on solar 
time, and it is proposed to bring the 
clock and sun again into coincidence 
by putting standard time back twenty 
minutes on each of the first four Sun- 
days in September. 

This pushing the hands to and fro on 
the dial is, we are told, the whole cost 
of the scheme. Unfortunately, that 
statement is misleading. The hour 
chosen for this abrupt dislocation of 
continuity is two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, an hour when few people 
would care to make the necessary ad- 
justment, and many a man on arriving 
at the station on Monday morning 
would find that his train had been gone 
twenty minutes, or that he had to wait 
twenty minutes before it was due, ac- 
cording as the time of the year was 
spring or autumn. This continual in- 
terruption of uniformity would be in- 
tolerable. One can more easily accom- 
modate himself to a burden, however 
grievous, if the be constant, 
than to the petty irritation arising from 


very 


pressure 


frequent change. 

But we would seriously ask the sup- 
porters of Mr. Willett’s scheme where 
is the necessity for this aggravating 
policy of perpetual alteration? We 
suspect, if we could get at the truth, 
that this constant interference is a con- 
cession to inherited instinct, and a de- 




















sire not to depose the sun too hurriedly 
that position of preeminence 
which he has hitherto enjoyed. The 
author of the scheme manifests a cau- 
tious hesitancy iest mischief 
should arise from separating the clock 
and the sun by too great an interval, 
and thinks to appease the possible ob- 
jections of more conservative minds by 
pointing out that it is only for half a 
year that the clock is wrong. It looks 
as though he were afraid of his own 
measure, for what possible advantage 
can accrue from putting the clock back 
in September? If the measure be wise 
and acceptable, why not boldly alter 
the time one hour by one and a final 
In summer we should 
get nearly the same advantage as that 
claimed for this policy of pin-pricks, 
and in winter we should be no worse 
off. 

It is quite a different question to ask, 
is such a measure desirable? or, fur- 
ther, whether the proposed remedy is 
the most judicious? It might be more 
satisfactory to effect some change in 
and customs more in 
that obtain on the Conti- 
The hours of busi- 


from 


some 


interruption? 


our habits line 
with 
nent or in India. 
ness or of social functions may in those 
countries be dictated by a 
avoid heat and glare, but the point is 
that we should do well to follow the 
example of those who have considered 
the sun as a factor in regulating their 
affairs. Such 
be accomplished by legislative action, 
but by the decision of Society with a 
big 8S. To ask a man to dine at six 
instead of at eight would be a drastic 
revolution that few would feel them- 
selves competent to inaugurate. 

Nature. 


those 


desire to 


ends cannot, however, 


The Sun and the Clock. 
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The Astronomer Royal has raised a 
point of great importance, at the same 
time hinting that the authors of the 
scheme have thought too much of the 
convenience of their own order and too 
little of that of the great majority of 
the public, whose daily life begins far 
earlier than Mr. Willett seems to imag- 
ine. Where life is strenuous, in fac- 


tory or workshop, in dock or on 


railway, toilers quit their homes 
soon after five o'clock by the sun. 
It is easy to conceive that earlier 
rising would entail a hardship. 
Those who minister to the comfort 
of Mr. Willett and his class accom- 
plish much before the more leisured 


day begins. 
able 


The handling of perish- 
and the distribution of 
food in great centres of population goes 
on all night. To shorten that night 
by an hour or more to get the same 
amount of work done in a shorter time 
would tax resources to breaking point. 

There is, too, another consideration 
which is not without its weight. Eng- 
land the 
recognition of the Greenwich meridian 
as the origin of time throughout the 
world, and with something like uni- 
formity time is reckoned from that me- 
ridian. Is it 
an agitation which involves a breach, 
though only nominal, of that uniform- 
ity? We have admitted that there are 
some advantages to be derived 


articles 


has succeeded in securing 


desirable to commence 


from 
the adoption of the scheme, but when 
weighed against the disadvantages aris- 
ing from a fretful disorganization, it 
may be suffer the 
have than fly to others we know not 


“better to ills we 


of. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


are soon to 
of Eliza- 


The Constable 
publish a very full study 
bethan drama, by Professor Schelling, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
recognized authority on the subject. 
Professor Schelling’s book begins with 
the origins of the 


Messrs. 


a brief account of 
drama in England and of the develop- 
ment of such early forms as the mira- 
cle play, morality and interlude. This 
is followed by a connected history of 
the Tudor and early Stuart drama tak- 
ing into consideration the whole body 
of plays written during the period, 
their authorship, relations, and the in- 
volved history of the stage. As Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s aim has been to write 
a history rather than to compile dra- 
matic annals, the different authors are 
subordinated to their work and the 
time in which they lived. The titles 
of some of the sections into which Pro- 
fessor Schelling divides his book will 
give some idea of its scope. These 
include the old sacred drama, the 
Morality and Earlier Secular Plays, the 
New Romantic Drama, the Chronicle 
Histories, and the Domestic Drama, 
both tragic and comic, together with 
the Comedy of Manners which grew 
out of it. 


If Russia were completely isolated, 
insulated, the ordinary man 
with no special means of informa- 
tion would daily acquire about as 
much truth in regard to her as comes 
to him now, with and an- 
archist agents disseminating news to 


and 


socialist 


a large section of the press; with the 
censor striking much vivid truth from 
despatches, along with many an artistic 
fib; with sentimental philanthropists 


whining because a man who has com- 
mitted three murders is not provided 
with a motor car and & motor boat to 
take him into exile; with frank money- 
makers sniffing and peeping for sala- 
ble horrors unspeakable, and speaking 
very loudly of what they find, and with 
the natural errors of telegraphers and 
translators. So much the more wel- 
come is M. Herman Rosenthal’s trans- 
lation of the “Memoirs of a Russian 
Governor” the statements of Prince 
Serge Dmitriyevick Urusson. It is 
noteworthy, however, that even in this 
book, the editor’s preface rather exag- 
gerates the sentiments of the author, 
almost transforming him into one of 
those Russians who will not see that 
the governing class is as much the vic- 
tim of past corruption and barbaric 
tyranny as the sons of the serfs, or as 
the persecuted and reciprocative He- 
brews. The preface may be left un- 
read; Prince Serge is fully competent 
to speak for himself and the distinctive 
note of his character is impartiality. 
He became Governor of Bessarabia 
determined to refrain equally from 
hunting the Jew, and from insisting 
that he was a gentle martyr. He 
tried to understand all classes, and in 
a little time he was beloved and 
trusted, and that has been his history 
everywhere: each political group 
claims him as more or less its own, be- 
cause he is just to each. He lives 
only in a simple honest thought of com- 
mon good to all. His book is worth 
a hundred of those written by foreign- 
ers in search of a sensation, and its 
plain truth is a fine corrective for the 
acrid bitterness of the agitators. Har- 
per & Brothers. 





